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THE YOUNG TEACHER PRESENTS HER VIEWPOINT 


The PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION several times has welcomed to 


its columns those about to engage upon their teaching career, or those 
who but recently had so engaged. 


We have been pleased with what these young people had to say. If 
very obviously their phrase is flavored with rhetoric rather than expe- 
rience, it on the other hand, has not hardened into the cast which too 
often renders tedious the experiences of their elders. 


Those who are about to begin careers of teaching in American schools 
are not at all second-raters. They are bright and wholesome and hope- 
ful. They do not have experience, but they have the intellectual ca- 
pacity to use it. They have not yet felt the impact of the slings and 
arrows of disillusionment which inevitably accumulate in long routines 
of teaching, but they wear a sturdy armor of faith and buoyancy. Fur- 
thermore they have thought with surprising penetration into the phi- 
losophy and performance of teaching. 


So, we present gladly some statements from the young teachers. 
They represent the colleges indicated. Those whose articles are 
marked (1) have never taught except as cadets, or in their courses in 


Student Teaching. Those marked (2) have finished one session of 
full-time teaching. 


The young teacher is enormously important. She inherits the 
thoughts and discoveries of all of her predecessors. She will instruct 
this generation of children, and provide leadership and guidance for 


the schools in which they gather. She is the most dependable forecast 
of educational progress. 


C1) 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, TOWSON, MARYLAND 


“Do you mean to tell me that you are really going through with 
your idea of becoming a teacher? It’s such a monotonous, drab 
vocation.” 

Despite all the disadvantages that outsiders and even some teachers 
have made known to me, I am determined to teach this fall in Balti- 
more. This determination did not spring suddenly but it was born 
long ago from a great respect for my teachers, whom I considered 
members of one of the noblest professions in the world. 

Hard work, long hours, mental and nervous strain may be a part 
of my life when I teach, but surely I am not going to permit them 
to bar me from the rare privilege of sharing in the development of 
the minds of the young. It is true that some teachers’ lives become 
unbalanced, but this is not a necessary concomitant of the profession. 
I believe that if a teacher plans well she can maintain her interests 
outside the profession. She can become well informed and a well- 
rounded teacher, or she can become static and a mediocre teacher. 

With this thought in mind, I have planned my career. When I 
graduate from Teachers College I shall have the required scholastic 
background. I believe that a teacher’s education does not stop with 
the acquisition of a degree, and therefore I shall continue my educa- 
tion by traveling and studying. I might even seek employment that 
would put me into entirely foreign surroundings. It is easy for a 
teacher to become too engrossed in her work. I shall try to see the 
world away from my own corner. My teaching then will be better. 
and I shall be healthier and happier. In order to give my best to 
the children, I shall have to be a model, a guide, and an inspiration. 
My practice teaching, brief though it was, led me to believe that 
teaching is worth everything I can put into it. 

So far, I have been considering my own life as a teacher. The 
question arises, “What part will I, as a teacher, play in the lives 
of others?” The post-war world is going to be peopled by today’s 
children. Will these youngsters be fit to assume responsibility 
in that world? They will if their teachers develop the qualities they 
find in them and teach them to think carefully and soundly. This 
process may seem indirect and incredibly slow, but teachers realize 
that that is the way it works. 

It is foolish to think that the troubles of the war-ravaged world 
can be completely solved by the teachers of our nation, and that 
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peace and happiness for all men can be brought about by them. These 
near miracles cannot be performed by teachers alone. It is, however, 
the job of teachers to help train the children in those qualities of 
character and mind that will help them build the post-war world. 

So it is because of these reasons that I am eagerly looking to the 
future—looking forward to teaching. 


—VeERA LEE SCHUNCKE. 
(2) 


Now that I have taught approximately one year, I am able to collect 
some definite opinions about teaching. To begin with, my position 
is quite fortunate in that I teach in my home town, in the same school 
I attended, and in the very room I was in in the second grade. My 
practice teaching was also done in this school. Therefore, I did not 
have to make many of the adjustments that must be made in a strange 
community, and I was able to devote myself happily to my work. 

I honestly believe there is no profession through which one can 
gain more joy than in teaching. I have learned to love my children 
dearly, and have found that the confidence and affection they feel 
for their teacher is a prized possession. A person who does not love 
children, in my opinion, should seek some other profession. It is not 
a job to be taken for monetary purposes, for the returns are not great 
enough to offset the responsibilities and the time that is demanded of 
a teacher. However, after this war, a teacher who has remained at 
her post will not be sorry, for then her job will be secure when many 
of the great industries will vastly decrease their number of employees. 
Someone has wisely remarked, “There will always be children, and 
where there are children, there must also be teachers.” 

Nowhere is there to be found a more dignified task than teaching 
children the great heritage of learning that is ours in America, It 
gives one greater respect for those who have gone before, and greater 
hopes for those who are yet to come. To be a great nation, we must 
be an educated nation, and the classroom teacher is the one who helps 
to establish the very foundation of our strength. The realization that 
you have led a child into paths of learning is a wonderful inspiration. 

To me the one great essential in teaching is not mere knowledge, 
but a combination of knowledge with personality. A teacher must 
be able to reach her children through herself in order to do her job 
well. Foresight, patience, unselfishness, fairness, and above all— 
sympathetic understanding—are qualities exhibited by a successful 
teacher. 


As in every job, there are some drawbacks. Crowded classrooms, 
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insufficient equipment, long hours, and too many tasks other than 
teaching itself discourage many who would seek this as a career. But 
after one has actually taught, these things are small in number 
compared to the advantages. After this war perhaps the public will 
realize more fully the importance of teachers in our civilization, and 
will give them more support than has been the case. 

I am proud to be a teacher, and my only hope is that I may do 
justice to my children who are the most precious possessions of our 
nation, and with whose education I am partially entrusted. 

—BEaTRICE B. CONLEY. 


APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
BOONE, NORTH CAROLINA 


(1) 


Now why do I want to be a teacher? This same question has been 
asked of the women in service today—‘Why do you want to join this 
branch of service?” The usual answer, right from the heart, is “To 
serve my country.” This can be my answer, too. I wish to serve my 
country through the teaching of children. The children of today will 
be the citizens of tomorrow, some of them will be leaders in our world 
of “the four freedoms.” As a teacher, I will help my children develop 
in a way to best preserve tomorrow what their fathers are fighting 
for today. 

To develop such children I will have to offer every experience 
possible, so they may grow physically, mentally, socially, and emo- 
tionally sound. This is a great task—to serve our country this way 
through our children. The teachers and schools have the boys and 
girls more than any other person or organization outside of the home. 
This gives many opportunities to the teachers. 

More than a text book is needed in a class room. This is the place 
where part of the growing and developing will take place. Mine will 
be a room that the children and I have arranged. Decorations we 
have made, pictures we have drawn, and stories we have written will 
be there. Along with such activity, however small, is some develop- 
ment. It can be an item of personal care, such as keeping the paint 
off their clothes, hands, and the floor, or it could be some useful health 
information. An activity also gives opportunity for personality de- 
velopment among the children; manners that are not forgotten with 
the ringing of a bell for the end of a school day or year, but manners 
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that will be carried throughout life; problems of adjustment among 
the other children and their getting along with each other; problems 
of making friends, thus developing a useful citizen. The environment 
of such a class room could not help but bring pleasure into the lives 
of children. 

Graduation is near. This means the end of four years of college 
work. The end, but also a beginning—a beginning of teaching for 
me. Having entrusted to my care a group of young children; listening 
to them; guiding and helping them; learning and developing myself 
so that I may ever guide and direct them to be useful citizens is, in 
my opinion, a real opportunity for service to my country. 

—JEAN BROWNE. 


(2) 


As an inexperienced teacher, my first impression of my schoolroom 
was an eagerness to begin work. It was last September that I began 
teaching mathematics in the Demonstration High School of Appa- 
lachian State Teachers College in Boone, North Carolina. This was 
a great opening to a beginning teacher as the work would cause her 
to be associated with both public school students and college students 
or prospective teachers. 

The high school building is a comparatively new, blue slate build- 
ing with fifteen classrooms, a home economics laboratory, two science 
laboratories, a teacher’s lounge, a new central library, a study hall, 
four modernly equipped restrooms, an agricultural shop, and an 
auditorium which can be used as a gymnasium. Surrounding the 
building there is adequate playground space for use by the students 
during their free time. — 

My classroom is on the front east corner of the second floor. It 
has five large windows which supply us with plenty of light and 
ventilation. A blackboard extends across the entire front of the room. 
On the north side of the classroom there is a large bulletin board, 
and in the back there are three book cases. The seats are movable 
chairs so that rearrangement is possible. My desk is of the science 
laboratory equipment style and has been permanently placed at the 
front of the room. This was where I was to begin work. 

The first day of school dawned bright and clear. The time I had 
so long worked and planned for was here, though I was not so sure 
of myself as on an earlier day when I accepted the work. First, we 
had an assembly program which was attended by all students and 
faculty members. Soon each teacher with her homeroom group went 
to her respective classroom. I had twenty-one junior boys with 
whom I was to begin work. In going through the work that day, I 
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gradually gained more confidence in myself and decided that perhaps 
I could be a school teacher. 

Each and every day after that, some new problem presented itself, 
such as Jack, the oldest child in the family of two, who had always 
been allowed to do and say what he pleased. Then there was an- 
other child, Fred, in an eighth grade mathematics class who always 
had his way and made passing grades without working. Still an- 
other was Ann, a child of well-educated parents, who wanted good 
grades but made no effort to attain them. Then there were some 
students who wanted to learn and who worked hard but lacked 
the mental ability to accomplish much. These are some of my prob- 
lems, but I also had some students who were eager to learn and 
worked hard in everything they undertook. It was a pleasure to 
work with them. 

The first period ended and grades were being asked for. It was 
hard for me to judge the work of the students as I felt that I didn’t 
know just what to expect from each. By observing and comparing 
them throughout the year, I feel I am better prepared to judge their 
work now. 

Naturally, an inexperienced teacher will try out many of the 
things she has heard and read about, trying to find which is the most 
successful method. Some of the ideas I had thought were best were 
soon discarded entirely, and new and what seemed better ones de- 
veloped. 

Discipline was another problem I was to meet. Not every child 
who misbehaves can be corrected in the same manner. Having a new 
teacher, many students had the idea that they must “try her out.” 
The first few weeks I coped with many problems, handling them as 
best I knew how. Now after observing and learning the individual 
students, I can better correct them. 

Since my work was in a demonstration high school it meant that 
I would have student teachers from the college to work with. Of 
course, I felt I could be of little help to a beginner since I was just 
beginning myself. Two were assigned to do their practice work with 
me—one in mathematics and one in physics. As I observed them I 
found it was a help to me as perhaps I was making some of the many 
mistakes they were making. Together we discussed their weaknesses 
and strong points so that the student teachers could improve in 
work and gain self-confidence. 

The year is fastly drawing to a close and I am wondering if all my 
efforts put forth this year have been in vain. I am eager to get back 
next year to see if I succeeded in putting across the things I have 
tried to do in my math classes or if the students will have to be re- 
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taught everything. You have heard that most principals want ex- 
perienced teachers, and it is clear to me why now. Next year as I 
come back to my classroom, I shall have a more concrete idea of 
what is expected of me as a teacher, and I shall have the basic facts 
of teaching in mind. Each year will bring about changes and I shall 
find myself eliminating many of the foolish ideas I once possessed. 
Experience will be my teacher in the following years as I am instruct- 
ing the youth of our country. 
—Mary ELIZABETH BRUTON. 


SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
SAN MARCOS 


(1) 

It is seldom that people are given the chance to look at things as 
they really are, but we, as Americans, have that chance today. We 
have before us the horrible examples of what has happened to other 
people’s “life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness.” And it has all 
happened because of the way the people were led. Then we look 
into our front yards and see our children playing without the fear 
of falling bombs, and we think it could never happen here. But it 
could happen here! 

Those children playing and not knowing the fear of falling bombs 
must be taught and led. Am I, as a teacher of fomorrow, capable 
of doing this? If we are going to save the world for these children, 
we must save the children for the world which will be theirs. And 
I want to do my part in saving these children for the world and the 
peace the men of today are dying for. And yet as I look into my 
future as a teacher I settle into deep thought, because it seems to 
me that there is so much to be taught to these children besides what 
is in the books they are given to study. True, education from books 
is very important, but to me, to be able to master this education one 
must have mastered so much more—a child must be taught to ex- 
perience life in as full, true, and just way as possible. They must be 
guided by a sure mind, one that can see ahead to the best ways. 

Youth as a whole can change their outlooks on life under the slight- 
est influence; they have the ability to overcome downfalls when given 
the least bit of help. I, as a teacher, must prepare myself and be 
ready to give that bit of help they seek. I wonder if I can give them 
the help they will need? I want to be able to change moods when 
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my students need it so. I want to help them with their downfalls 
and to build their outlooks in the right direction. 

Many people say that the war is changing people more than any- 
thing else ever could, but it isn’t so—we have been changing since 
the beginning of time and will continue to do so whether in war 
or in peace. But no matter what changes come, youth will always 
need friendship, guidance, and someone that will laugh when they 
laugh but will also share their sadness. Adults can not change their 
moods and outlooks as easily as youth, they can not get over the 
downfalls as quickly, but I, as a teacher of tomorrow’s youth, feel that 
I can and that I must adjust myself to keep by the side of youth, 
to march in step with their emotions, their thoughts, their ideals, and 
to serve to uplift all to a higher level at all times. I want to help 
the children under my guidance in the small way that I can. If I 
can make one child stronger, braver, surer, or happier then I shall 
feel that I will have helped to lead the youth as it should be led. 

Today I am a follower—tomorrow I will be a leader! A leader for 
America’s children—the children that will build America’s future 
peace. I wonder if I can teach them what they need to learn, not 
only from a book, but what they need to learn from life. I want 
to help them to mold their minds and personalities into the lives 
they will be proud to have lived—into lives that will be serviceable 
to people and not to just one person. 

—MARGUERITE LA FORGE. 
(2) 


It seems that only a short time ago I clutched in my hand a beau- 
tifully engraved diploma with a permanent teaching certificate tucked 
inside. After four years these actually belonged to me. The com- 
mencement speaker’s final words rang in my ear, “Go thy forth— 
to seek and to find.” Now that I had what I came for, what was I 
going to do with them? On what kind of adventure would they 
lead me? 

Little did I realize last May that there could follow such a fascinat- 
ing kind of adventure—that of teaching. After a year of experience, 
I want more than ever to see my profession glorified and I want to 
help do it. 

Teaching hasn’t been dull—there have been far too many factors 
involved. The beginning of a close association with children, the 
thrill of seeing them seek expression in their own natural way, and 
comradeship with fellow teachers. I don’t know how good a teacher 
I have been—it seems that isn’t left for me to decide, but in my 
heart I won’t feel I have failed if I haven’t given so much of my 
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knowledge. But I certainly will have failed if I haven’t given of my 
faith and lovingness. 

But I’ve found to be a teacher in a day like this demands understand- 
ing and a strange loyalty. When I chose teaching as my work, I 
knew they were underpaid according to type of work and energy 
required of them. But it does hurt me a little to see people who have 
worked so faithfully, whose feet have been so firmly grounded in 
the standards of service, make hardly enough to live on. When one 
has to spend nights budgeting so closely, a certain amount of a teach- 
er’s enthusiasm is usurped. 

Then, too, I believe school should be a happier place. Just because 
the world is at war and in chaos and homes temporarily broken, the 
teachers and administrators should put forth twice as much effort to 
prove to boys and girls that at school we can have a place where there 
is justice instead of injustice, understanding instead of competition, 
where selfish greed shall give place to generous good will, and hate 
to love. This we can reflect in our association with each other as 
teacher to teacher, teacher to principal, and teacher to child. This is 
not only our responsibility, but our duty. 


In spite of everything done or said, these have been eventful, en- 
joyable months. For these things have I felt: the thrill of an actress 
when Joy did such a beautiful job of Polly Patchwork on the stage... 
the pride of a parliamentarian when Richard “rose to a point of 
order” .. . the joy of a choir conductor when thirty-five Junior Hi 
boys and girls said in harmony and without fear and hesitation “Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address” . . . or just the thrill of hearing the simplest 
conversation to the most complicated story well told. 


But my only hope is that someone will not construe my teaching 
objectives. Who knows but what some play we have given, some 
poem or quotation we have learned, or some timely discussion we 
have had will cause a child to learn a little more of the meaning of 
responsibility, and in bearing it, will develop poise, self-confidence, 
initiative and leadership. In attainment of these ideals, a child’s 
later life will have been changed for the better. 

What was I to do with my diploma and teaching certificate? I was 
supposed to help lead children to the thresholds of their own minds, 
help with social adjustments which are constantly occurring in the 
minds of youth, and to try to show them a vision of their higher 
selves. Never was there a greater opportunity to develop mentally, 
physically, socially, and morally the future generation. 

CLEMENTINE FASELER 
Baker Junior High School. 
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CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
WARRENSBURG 


(1) 

The weather-beaten adage, “Look before you leap,” can have no 
more revolutionary use than when it is practiced by a college student _ 
who is preparing to teach. Those uninitiated in the field of education, 
to insure a balanced and more abundant life, need to spend some 
time bringing their books of Life up-to-date and balancing those 
books—evaluating Life itself, their places in Life, and their necessity 
for filling those places with maximum service and satisfaction. Young 
America in education needs to take every opportunity to understand 
relative values in Life—to know what things are Life’s priorities; 
to build strong moral foundations and spiritual reserves. In other 
days, the self inventory was desirable for a graduating student; in 
times such as these, with lower standards and less competition, the 
self inventory is imperative. 

While I can yet see as “through a glass darkly” into the vast 
regions of Teaching as a Profession, I can bring my books up-to-date 
by scrutinizing Life as I have seen it. I can gather into a small but 
shining heap all of the finest things I know—all of Youth’s treasures— 
friendship, tolerance, brotherhood, ambition, growth, humility, under- 
standing, sincerity, moral health, mental alertness, spiritual strength. 
This is my collection of the “Bests” of the Life I know—a collection 
of the traits I wish to develop and to make a part of my own life. 
These things are my “Life’s priorities’—to be guarded, cherished, 
and cultivated. 

After classifying my collection, I balance my books of Life with 
several short statements that can almost become a creed for a would- 
be teacher. 


I say to myself, “Have a dynamic faith. Search carefully for the 
best, believe in it, and know why you believe. But never stop with 
merely ‘having’ faith—give depth and strength to your beliefs by 
living them. The great teachers of every age have not been those 
men who said great things, nor those men who said they believed 
great things, but those men who lived great lives because they had 
great beliefs and lived them. Many admire sincerity and teach 
honesty; few will pay the simple price of true aaa, you must 
pay that price and live your faith. 

“You will learn that a living faith is a growing faith. Teachers 
need to learn to grow ‘in knowledge and in grace and in favor with 
God and men’. Many young people shun the teaching profession 
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because they have seen the warped lives of instructors who did not 
have a constant and balanced program of growth and personal progress. 

“Life becomes richer as you learn how to live with others. As a 
teacher, your influence is so great that your life, though constantly 
enlarging and touching new areas, must continue to be more abun- 
dant socially. Your growing personality will need tolerance and 
humility in huge doses. You must find your place, not as lord of 
all you survey (as was the school-‘master’ of early days), but as a 
fortunate public servant (as was our greatest teacher, Jesus Christ). 
Your deepest concern will not be ‘getting’ all you can, but it will 
be ‘giving’ all you have. 

“As a teacher, you must recognize your true place as Guide, not as 
Driver. You can lead a student to the gateway to understanding, but 
you cannot give him your own understanding. You can show him 
the* best you know, but you cannot make him see that as best. As 
you guide him, study the one whom you teach. Study his life in 
relation to Life’s great patterns. Help him find his place there, and 
help him build the physical, mental and spiritual personality that he 
needs. 

“Yes,” I say to myself, “Make your faith a vital force by bringing 
it into action, progress constantly, give your best humbly and willing- 
ly, and walk beside those whom you would guide. Teach fine living; 
live a fine life. You are the most effective visual aid you will ever 
show your students—make that influence positive by living as a 
brother and servant to all men.” 

These things I tell myself when I analyze life as a student, not «s a 
teacher. I must hold them in trust for all those younger ones who 
will be coming to the crossroads between Today and Tomorrow—who 


will there be balancing Life’s values in years to come, as I have done 
today. 


—ANN MOHAN. 


* (2) 


After approximately one year in the teaching profession, I definitely 
can say—I like teaching. I have always enjoyed meeting and know- 
ing people. Surely there is no better place for knowing people than 
in the teaching profession. There seem to be three divisions: the 
students, the teachers, and the people of the community and parents. 

Teaching approximately one hundred and twenty-five different 
students daily, I feel that I have a fairly composite picture of the 
average American school child. Yet, each child has some character- 
istic that no other one has and those varied characteristics have made 
a definite impression on me. Each child demands a definite thing 
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from the teacher and it is her obligation to fulfill the demands of all 
the students at all times. 

As every beginning teacher, I have learned many things the hard 
way and by experience. Many things that before seemed rather 
trivial to me, now take on new meaning. In college courses on child 
guidance, I was never fully aware of the absolute necessity for such 
courses; but this year of teaching has made me realize the acute 
need’ of a knowledge of child guidance on the part of the teacher. 

Each child has a personality all his own and I am interested in 
each one. Having Freshmen high school students in my English 
classes each day, I often wonder what those boys and girls will be 
doing in four years’ time. There are those students whose varied 
personalities cause them to be industrious and dependable or indif- 
ferent and lax in industry or bored and over-confident or bashful, yet 
eager to learn—the category could go on, but I have found something 
good in each pupil I teach and admire and respect him for that. I 
have an inward feeling of satisfaction in knowing that my humble 
efforts instructing some child may help him on to success and hap- 
piness. 

The experience of becoming acquainted with fellow teachers has 
also been very enlightening. In my case, I have been the only be- 
ginner among several veteran teachers. I feel that I owe much of my 
satisfaction in the profession to the close cooperation they have 
given me. Their willingness to help me when problems seemed to 
threaten ominously has meant a great deal. 

Parents and people of the community whom I have met and come to 
know have proved the friendliness of this American life. But the 
main reason for my great pleasure in teaching has come from the 
enjoyment I have derived from the students themselves. 

I have found great pleasure in being considered by some of my 
pupils as not only an instructor and teacher but also as a friend 
to whom they may tell their joys and woes. This is also true of other 
students in the school whom I do not have in actual class work but 
who like to linger in my room for a friendly chat occasionally. The 
respect accorded me as a teacher only increases my desire to be worthy 
of that respect. 

Being a teacher, I have found, is a fine character builder. Mental 
alertness on the part of the teacher is necessary when inquiring minds 
of students begin working. Wisdom and quick-thinking must be 
used to meet all types of class-room situations. Tact must be used 
in dealing with all students at all times. Patience is the greatest 
need of a teacher at all times. These are some reasons why I firmly 
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believe that I have gained as much from my pupils that will be help- 
ful to me as I hope I have imparted knowledge to them. 

Teaching has been a mental-awakening and a spiritually-stimulat- 
ing experience. My one hope is that my efforts will be doubled in 
future work in the teaching profession. I feel that if I can help 
to place these young high school pupils on the right road to success, 
I shall be doing my part in making this world a better place in 
which to live. —VIRGINIA WALL. 


CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


(1) 

I look forward to the teaching of the Intermediate Grade child 
with a feeling of responsibility in the building of his personality. I 
must not fail that child. I like children of that age and it is difficult 
for me to understand why any teacher would not enjoy working with 
them. Perhaps some teachers lack a sense of humor and that would 
be fatal to any Intermediate Grade Teacher. I sympathize with the 
teacher who would be irritated by all the funny little things these 
children do, for there is never a dull moment and it takes an alert 
teacher to keep up with them. 

One thing that is very interesting to me when working with a new 
group of children is acquiring an understanding of each individual 
personality. When I begin teaching next fall, I am going to study 
the background of each child and his character. 

The teacher must teach the child to be responsible; he must take 
an active part in keeping the room neat and clean. It is the teacher’s 
duty to see that the children learn self-control and how to solve their 
own problems. 

The teacher has another responsibility during this war. The chil- 
dren are all under a strain that does not affect them during normal 
times; they feel the lack of security and they are easily upset. The 
teacher must remain calm and instill calmness in the children. 

As an Intermediate Teacher, I must guide them in developing read- 
ing habits that will give them a variety of reading for background 
in their other subjects. No room is complete without a reading table 
with extra reading materials in the subjects being studied. 

There are many things I can include in the school program besides 
subject matter that will keep the children interested in school. These 
projects must be carried out by the children; my part will be merely 
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one of guidance. Sometimes the teacher must take the initiative, but 
when the children’s interest is aroused it is often surprising how they 
are able to carry on and how much they do learn from one another. 
Subject matter is only a fractional part of the teacher’s work. 

This is a very impressionable age and what I am will influence my 
pupils more than the subject matter I teach them. It will be a great 
satisfaction to me if I can see that I have caused some worthwhile 
developments in the character of each child that I teach. 

As Joy Elmer Morgan expresses it in The Teachers Challenge: “The 
teacher is a planner. He sees the young lives before him as a part 
of a great system which shall grow stronger in the light of truth.” 

—ELAINE ZENTNER. 


(2) 


September 8th, the first day of teaching—I guess I could not have 
felt more nervous than if I had been preparing to meet the President 
of the United States. Probably my knees wouldn’t have knocked as 
hard if it had been he. He would have been one personality but 
here I would meet thirty different personalities. Such questions as: 
“I wonder if they'll like me?” “Will I like them?” “What will I do 
with them all day?” “Will I have enough for them to do?”—kept 
going around in my head. 

Now, I have almost a year behind me and I’m looking forward to 
another year of fun with my fourth and fifth graders. No, it hasn’t 
all been one road to glory. There have been times when I have 
thought, “If only I could talk over this situation with a person who 
has had more experience than I.” 

As I have taught I have also learned. I don’t mean the “3 R’s” but 
I have learned about the other person. I haven’t been working with 
a steel machine expecting it to give the correct and accurate answers. 
I have been working with lives which I am trying to help mold into 
good, reliable citizens. By my example they are going to try to pat- 
tern themselves. Just watch them copy what I wear, the way I 
cross a “t”, or the nail polish I use. 

Some days I come home, sit down and realize that I haven’t taught 
a thing. It just has not taken hold. Yet the day Barbara went home 
so happy because she finally had mastered those multiplication tables 
overshadows all those dark moments. Then there was the time I 
came in from recess and found them in their seats quietly waiting 
for me. It was their secret and surprise for me, their way of showing 
they liked me. 

Is teaching what I expected? Am I getting out of it what I wanted? 
Who could answer anything but “Yes”? —JANET HLAVA. 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
BOWLING GREEN 


(1) 

A young teacher, beginning her first year in the profession, cannot 
possibly predict and solve all the problems she will meet. Each new 
day will be a new problem within itself. Her best weapons will be 
a good educational background and a constant alertness. 


Our college textbooks in education discuss many of our problems 
for us, but often textbook discussions are so lofty and so generalized 
that they give us little practical aid for actual situations. We come 
out of college using glibly such terms and phrases as “discipline,” 
“the needs of the individual child,” and “teach the child, not the 
subject matter.” We must have actual experience before we can 
fully realize what those words mean. 


What is discipline? Should our only attempt be to keep our pupils 
quiet? I think not. When I begin teaching I hope to achieve the 
desired discipline by keeping my pupils interested in their work. 
There are several ways in which an English teacher may attempt to 
do this. I once had a college teacher who, at the beginning of each 
term, asked her students to write down the answers to many seem- 
ingly personal questions. Similar questionnaires might prove helpful 
to a young teacher in discovering her pupils’ interests and in meet- 
ing their individual needs. 


As an English teacher one of my largest jobs will be the direction 
of my pupils’ reading. To.do that I must discover what the children 
have read, what their reading levels are, and what subjects interest 
them. It is my problem to see that they find wholesome reading 
material on those subjects. To do that I must not only know their 
reading wants and needs, but I myself must be a conscientious reader. 
I must know books and be able to discuss them. 


I do not feel that the problem of discipline is as difficult as it has 
been pictured. If I can meet the individual needs of my pupils their 
discipline will take care of itself. 


I would like to be more than a teacher of the subject matter in 
my field. When I was in high school I had an English teacher who, 
in the course of his instruction, gave us lessons in etiquette, in per- 
sonality development, in current events. I should like to be such a 
teacher. I want to encourage my pupils to ask questions about their 
own problems, whether they concern my class, or any class, or no 


class at all. I shall try, by my own actions, to give them an example 
of a poised, educated person. 
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The most difficult personal problem I shall have to solve will be 
that of patience. I must remember at all times that my pupils are 
younger and more inexperienced than I. I must choose my vocabu- 
lary carefully so that I can talk with them on their own level, not 
condescendingly, but as an equal. I must be careful of my speech 
and actions. Pupils of high school age are quite observant and very 
critical. I want my pupils to have those qualities. In the language 
of the educators, I want to teach children how to think, not what 
to think. 

Realizing that the work I do during my first year will, in a measure, 
shape my entire teaching career, I must try to solve each day’s prob- 
lems as they arise. I must not allow myself to become discouraged. 
I must learn to overcome disappointments, ignore real or imagined 
abuses, and remember that I am helping to shape the lives of our 
future citizens. I do not expect to work wonders during my first 
year as a teacher, but I hope to gain and keep the respect of my 
pupils and to give them some lasting, useful knowledge in return. 

—Nancy CatTiett SOLLEY. 


(2) 


“Good morning, boys and girls. I am Miss Owen.” I pretended to 
be calm and capable as I spoke to the first graders of Emerson school 
in Owensboro, Kentucky, on September 7, of last year. That was 
the beginning of a career for me; so any appearance of self-assurance 
was a betrayal of my feelings. 

As the school days passed, I seemed to change alternately, from 
a good to a bad teacher. Some days Jerry would read “on” for “no” 
in spite of my efforts, Helen would upset her milk bottle in the lunch 
room, and nobody would have a good lesson. On my good days all 
of them knew how many “3 and 2 are,” and not one made a “7” 
backward. 

From the beginning I enjoyed my work and realized the desirability 
of the task. It is very gratifying for a first grade teacher to see the 
adoring eyes of those who think she is perfect. I might have been 
ever so cross with Nancy for continually confusing “was” and “saw,” 
but her answer would always be, “They’re pretty shoes you’re wear- 
ing, and your dress is pretty, too!” 

Many classic remarks have been made this year. There was Larry, 
who on the last day of the first term presented me with a banana 
and said, “I brought you this so you’d pass me.” I thanked him and 
looked forward to enjoying it. When I was lining the children up 
for recess, I noticed that Larry had the banana. Seeing my puzzled 
look, he explained, “I got hungry, so I took it back.” 
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I think it would be impossible to grow old teaching school. This 
year, for the first time since my own elementary school days, I have 
enjoyed the various holidays to the fullest. Together we feared the 
witches, looked for Santa, exchanged “I love you” Valentines, and 
hunted Easter eggs. I had forgotten how much fun those things 
could be. 

The greatest joy of all came when Nancy no longer confused “was” 
and “saw.” The sudden spurts of learning which have brought most 
of my children successfully through the various units proved all 
the effort and drill to be worth-while. The pupils themselves realized 
it. Mary, who had been quite slow, was reading fluently one day, 
when suddenly she stopped and exclaimed, “Boy, I’m really read- 
ing, ‘now!’” 

There are other reasons, too, that I am happy in my work. Fre- 
quently this year I have seen a child from a poor environment and 
have felt that I must do my best to lift him from it. I feel the 
responsibility, too, of developing in the beginner a liking for school, 
and providing him with a good foundation. 

So many girls my age have joined the different branches of service, 
and people ask me why I do not enlist. I tell them that I am in a 
very special and important division of war work. I am a WITS, a 
Woman in Teaching Service. My job is vital and not lacking in 
glamor and excitement. I am proud to be a teacher. 

—THURSA OWEN. 


MARSHALL COLLEGE, HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
(1) 


After spending four years on the Campus at Marshall College I 
shall graduate in June with an A.B. Degree and be eligible for the 
Collegiate Elementary Certificate. 

Both of my parents were, at one time, teachers in West Virginia. 
I don’t know whether I inherited the urge to teach, or whether I 
acquired it through my parental contacts, or whether my enthusiastic 
father talked me into teaching. Maybe it is only an accident that 
I’ve always, ever since I can remember, wanted to be a teacher. It 
came first as an idea; it became a purpose; now it is a passion. 

I enjoyed my year of practice teaching immensely—particularly 
the time I spent in the Fourth Grade of the Marshall Laboratory School. 
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When I begin my teaching career I hope I shall have intermediate 
grades. 

I am looking forward to teaching with great expectations. I have 
intentions of helping “my” boys and girls to grow into the finest type 
of youth and I hope that I may grow along with them. 

Few teachers realize what an important role they play in the 
course of a child’s life. I shall try to live up to my opportunities. 
Only a chance to teach will give me my best self expression. It is my 
belief that because pupils spend many hours in the classroom the 
teacher will inevitably influence them very much as do the home 
and church. Because of this I am determined to be a good teacher. 
In fact, I cannot afford to be just ordinary. 

Looking forward to teaching I naturally anticipate, with a certain 
amount of dread, some disciplinary problems, some common ones, 
and perhaps some not so common. On the other hand, I anticipate 
great opportunities for fun and good times. There will be class work 
of course, but in addition we will work in other interesting ways with 
skits, plays, games and the like, all which will motivate school work 
and make it more absorbing. The pre-adolescent age requires self 
expression and creativeness in many things. In this way perhaps 
inferiority complexes which so many adolescents experience may be 
by-passed. Fullness of life for children of eight to twelve will pay 
rich dividends a little later. 

Perhaps teaching will not be the most financially profitable of pro- 
fessions, but there is no question of the fact that the interesting 
variety of experiences will more than compensate for a moderate 
salary. 

Teaching is a synonym for worthwhile fun! I am proud to be 
entering such an essential and honorable profession. 

—HAZEL FERGUSON. 
(2) 


The classes which I am teaching are most interesting. I have first 
and second year Latin classes in high school while the rest of my 
work lies in the junior high school. My home room is composed of 
thirty-two eighth grade boys. As you know, the eighth grade is a 
transition period for students and consequently teaching that age 
group takes patience ard quite a bit of outside work. At present, 
my ambition is to become known as the best eighth grade teacher, 
not in Wayne County, not in Cabell County, but in West Virginia. 

Naturally I have had problems to face as do all other teachers. 
As an example, two boys in my home room were held in the reforma- 
tory for some time during last semester. One of the boys has had a 
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shocking home environment; as a result, his whole personality has 
become twisted and warped. He has a brilliant mind and if he can 
be kept interested in school, he may eventually become a very good 
citizen. I am trying to see to it that he becomes a good citizen and 
will not suffer in the future because of my neglect. 

Among the most interesting happenings at school this semester 
have been, in my estimation, rehearsal of the senior play and organi- 
zation of a classical club. A period of twelve hours and forty-five 
minutes at school seems a long time, but when that period is filled 
with interesting events and with good, hard, concentrated work on 
play rehearsals, the time passes so rapidly one scarcely notices it 
until it is gone. 

In February, 1944, Vinson High School’s first classical club was or- 
ganized. The students have definitely shown greater interest in Latin 
since the club’s organization and are now busily planning a Roman 
banquet to be given in May of this year. We plan to wear Roman 
togas and to recline upon couches as we eat. The idea of eating with 
fingers as the Romans did has found great approval among the classi- 
cal minded at school, but I think I shall definitely put my foot down 
when they decide to put mashed potatoes on the menu. 

With such interesting events occurring daily at school, how any- 
one, women particularly, can be satisfied to work in factories and 
war industries, I cannot understand. Oh, of course, patriotism is 
a powerful motive, but the children of the United States must not 
be neglected. After all they’re the ones who will have to decide 
who is to run the country in the future. 

In addition, in what other profession is a woman accorded the re- 
spect and deference justly hers? In other fields, women are looked 
upon virtually as men and no difference in treatment is made. Per- 
haps I’m old fashioned, but I still like the idea that women are on 
a little higher plane than men and in the teaching profession is pre- 
sented an opportunity for remaining so. 

In conclusion, twenty-five years from now, I hope I shall be able 
to say that teaching is still my profession. 

-—-RUTH FLOWERS. 
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EASTERN STATE NORMAL, MADISON, S. D. 


(1) 


The three most important things I want to teach my first and second 
graders next year are these: to have a happy view of life; to get 
along with themselves; and to get along with others. If a person, 
whether he is old or young, has these abilities, he is well on the way 
to a successful life. 

To be happy, a child needs someone to love him and someone for 
him to love. If a child feels that his teacher is interested in him, is 
happy because he is happy, and sympathetic and encouraging when 
things go wrong, he will show a liking for that teacher. The very 
fact that a child does like his teacher helps him to learn more and to 
enjoy learning. 

I want to give my pupils enjoyable experiences with both familiar 
and new activities. Children in war times often have fears caused by 
things they have heard about war; I want to make my schoolroom 
a place in which children can forget fears. Books, music and hand- 
work will be my greatest means of accomplishing this purpose. There 
is something about doing things with one’s hands that brings a 
feeling of confidence and success. 

A child’s mental and physical health is also important to his happi- 
ness, A teacher can see that the standards set up at home are carried 
out at school, and often she may help to raise these standards. Her 
own attitude will influence the child’s mental health. If a teacher 
sees something along this line that her pupils are lacking but which 
she could help them to gain, I think it is her duty to see that they get it. 

I want to help my first and second graders to develop self-confi- 
dence. A child who is always afraid to do anything without explicit 
directions needs to be helped in developing self-confidence. This can 
be done by showing him that often when he uses his own ideas and 
methods his work is better than when he does it in the way his teacher 
and his classmates do. But I also want to establish the idea that 
there are times when it is better to follow a fixed procedure. I do 
not intend to leave the children in doubt as to when these times are, 
however; if there are good reasons for them to do directed work, I 
will explain the reasons and help them to follow directions. 

Children should learn to stand up for their rights. A child who 
always gives in to another child grows up to be a confused, weak- 
minded adult who never knows exactly what he wants. My children 
are going to begin early to make their own decisions and to hold to 
them unless they have sound reasons for changing their minds. They 
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will learn, too, that once in a while they will make mistakes, but that 
it is better to try and even if the trying means failure than to be 
afraid to decide upon a course and never to accomplish anything. I 
want them to feel that I do not think less of them for making an 
error, but that I think more of them for having the courage to try. 
I want to teach them to take defeat in their stride and profit by 
their experiences. Initiative should be encouraged in every child, 
not in just a few leaders of each group. 

A good teacher will enable her pupils to satisfy their curiosity 
concerning the things about them and will help to deepen their in- 
terest in their work and environment. I hope that I will always 
take time to answer the questions my pupils ask and to help them 
find their own answers. 

The third main characteristic I want to develop is consideration 
of others. Children should realize that for the good of the whole 
group they will occasionally have to sacrifice some individual right. 
A child should take pleasure in giving up something dear to himself 
in order to make someone else happy, but he should not be allowed 
to develop the habit of always letting the other person have his 
own way. If a person always gives way to others he is bound to be 
imposed upon. 

We all realize the importance of participation and cooperation of 
children and adults. I want my first and second graders to be at 
ease in their groups, to feel free to speak out if they have something 
important to add, and to be willing to abide by the decisions reached 
by group discussion. 

It seems to me that consideration of others is more important today 
than it has ever been before. War is caused by a lack of consideration 
and toleration. If we want to prevent wars in the future we will 
have to see that those who are children now grow up with an attitude 
of respect for the rights and customs of others, even though those 
rights and customs seem strange to us. I see no harm in thinking 
a habit is queer if we also recognize the fact that we have no right 
to alter it just because it is queer. The world would be a dull place 
if all cultures were exactly alike. 

If children begin early to live a happy, useful life, they will grow 
up to be happy, useful adults. Attitudes like these will help to make 


the whole world better, and I am very eager to begin my small part 
of the task. 


—Hazet A. SANBORN. 
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(2) 

Probably nothing looks easier than the job you’ve never done, be 
it teaching, any other profession or occupation. To young people, 
life looks very simple. You decide upon a line of work, train your- 
self for it, find a position and it seems that the next step is merely 
settling down to practice the things you have learned. The difficulty 
is that in most jobs, especially teaching, you meet circumstances for 
which you are not prepared, do things you have never done and in 
the process make many fascinating discoveries. 

I do not suppose the discoveries I have made about teaching are 
new ones. Beginning teachers have doubtless observed them, as I 
have, many times over but because they are new to me I find them 
quite fascinating. 

We were told many times in methods classes, “The greatest satis- 
faction in teaching is working with children.” We believed it and 
could repeat the theory glibly, but we didn’t really know what it 
meant. Now, with nearly nine months of teaching behind me I,.too, 
say, “A teacher’s biggest satisfaction is her opportunity to work with 
children.” Now I know that it means knowing each pupil as an indi- 
vidual and developing with him an individual zone of understanding 
and sympathy. Then, through that understanding and sympathy 
comes the incentive to try to put into each child’s grasp the tools 
he needs for living. Subject matter and materials are not the ends 
of teaching but merely the tools for building lives. 

However, the biggest discovery I have made is that teaching is a 
profession of growth. 

First of all, you can learn to be a teacher but you cannot be taught 
to be a teacher. Learning comes by doing, and each new problem, 
class, and incident becomes a doorway leading to uncounted possibili- 
ties. A teacher should have proper training, it is true, but in the end 
teaching becomes a job you grow into. 

In the second place, teaching is often not a job that you like in- 
stinctively and immediately. Again, it must be grown into. A 
teacher in order to like her job must have a sense of humor bigger 
than her pride and dignity, an even temper, and an ever enduring 
patience. Those qualities sound like the same trite chapter from a book 
or lecture on methods, but in the light of experience the triteness 
wears thin and shows the truth beneath. Enjoyment comes with 
the understanding and growth into the position a teacher holds with 
her pupils and the community. 

The third, the greatest of all to me, of the growing points of teach- 
ing is that its opportunities for development are practically unlimited. 
In many jobs which work with materials, perfection can be achieved 
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and practiced day by day. In teaching you work with people and 
personalities and no school has yet developed a way for turning out 
perfect human beings. People being as different as they are, no 
school ever shall, but as long as young minds find the world a place 
of new things the teacher’s job is ever a challenge. 

The vast resources of the teaching field have only begun to be 
tapped. As long as there are children, as long as men continue to 
build better and bigger worlds there will be room for growth in the 
humble work of teaching school. 


—Evetyn M. ACKLEY. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, MOORHEAD, MINN. 


(1) 

With graduation rapidly approaching, the prospect of teaching looms 
increasingly large. I look forward to it, but not as a situation with- 
out problems. The problems seem large if one hopes to teach well. 
One of the greatest of these problems to me now, as I look ahead, is 
that of stimulating a spontaneous and an enthusiastic response—of 
so stimulating the pupils that they will carry on a spirited discussion, 
the function of the teacher then being to guide rational thinking and 
not merely be a puppet who drones on through boring lecture periods, 
or asks questions which to the pupils are a chore to answer. I want 
to do more than equip my pupils with a store of factual material. I 
want them to be able to reason and to apply what they have learned 
in school and what they will learn in life. I want them to evaluate 
their knowledge in the light of their situations and experiences, to 
judge and sift ideas, and to have ideas of their own. 

Also of prime importance is the question of tolerance. I shudder 
when I see how the youngsters of today are becoming imbued with 
the idea of hate. Radio programs, newspapers, and eminent speakers 
all preach the doctrine of hate in more or less eloquent terms. The 
comic strip, that great American institution, pictures the enemy as 
having more the features and characteristics of beasts than humans, 
What effect other than undesirable ones can this have on the minds 
of the young? Yet, there is still hope for the future. From what I 
have heard and read, intolerance was far more rampant during the 
days of World War I. The lesser degree of intolerance at present, 
may in all fairness be largely attributed to the educators, not only 
those categorically educators, but also those who in other fields work 
toward a brotherhood of man. In spite of this we find ourselves in- 
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volved in another global struggle. How much more do we need to do 
now to avoid a third world war? This presents a great challenge 
and a worthy goal to the educators of the world. 

Let us turn to the more personal problems. Naturally, there are 
disadvantages in all fields and teaching is no exception. 

Teachers are human, a fact which first dawned upon me in the 
days when, as high school and junior high students, we furtively whis- 
pered in shocked tones “he smokes” or so and so “has been known to 
sip a cocktail” about our teachers. The “Mainstreetish” interest of a 
small community in a teacher’s personal life is an indirect disad- 
vantage, though in all fairness one can not condemn the actual process 
of teaching because of it. It is probably flattering to a teacher’s ego 
to be in the limelight to a certain extent, but this can be carried 
to the life-in-a-goldfish-bowl extreme. I have known instances in 
which prying was so accepted that a third party had no qualms about 
telling the teacher how much difficulty she had in “catching” all of 
her last phone conversation. 

There is the ever present question of money. It has formerly been 
the lot of the teacher to be sadly underpaid in proportion to her train- 
ing. Fortunately, the present war shortage has done much to remedy 
this situation. However, for the most part there is no assurance 
that this day of lucrative positions will be anything but temporary 
and this offers food for thought for many teachers and teachers-to-be. 
It is not for purely selfish reasons alone that this is considered. Many 
teachers sincerely wish to rise in their profession. This necessitates 
advanced degrees which in turn necessitate financial resources. With 
salaries low, this means excessive scrimping which certainly is not 
an inducement to teaching. 

But in spite of the problems and disadvantages of teaching, there 
are definite pleasures and satisfaction to be anticipated. How much 
more interesting to work with individuals of varied personalities, 
to help them develop into admirable men and women, than to spend 
the day with dull inanimate machines. In spite of the rather insipid 
quality of many of the trite phrases of devotion to duty, self sacrifice, 
the joy of giving oneself, etc., they are based upon a very real joy 
and satisfaction. The pleasure of working with young people and 
watching latent possibilities gradually blossom into actuality is a 
compensation not to be lightly considered,—one which leaves an 
intangible, warm glow in the inner being called happiness. 

This, briefly, represents my impression of teaching as I now see it— 
in prospective. After a year of teaching my attitude will probably 
change. Things that now seem important may become relatively 
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minor; other matters which now slip by unnoticed may become the 
important issues. All that remains to be seen. 


—AsTRID ANDERSON. 
(2) 


Impressions of teaching school in a war world are very different 
from those which would be formulated after a year of peace-time 
teaching experience. My opinion is that remarks concerning the pro- 
fession during the present era are timely, but for a teacher in the 
peace-time world to follow, these impressions would be greatly altered. 

As an elementary teacher in the midwest, I have a group of chil- 
dren nearly one-half of whose fathers are in the armed forces or in 
defense activity which takes them away from their homes. In as 
many homes the mothers are employed locally and in many of these 
cases children return to school after the noon hour having eaten a 
lunch prepared by themselves. Absence of fathers, over-tired mothers 
and children attempting, but not succeeding, to carry adult responsi- 
bility promotes unrest in the home and is carried over to the school. 

I mention this because I feel that this unrest increases the discipline 
problem in the school today. Psychology tells us to treat a discipline 
problem by investigating and understanding its source. This is al- 
most impossible since one or two of the factors are missing—one or 
both of the parents being absent. Children growing up today lack 
the feeling of security which is so important. The school can at- 
tempt to present an understanding, but it cannot replace the love 
and devotion which parents working together automatically bestow 
upon those around them. | 

On the other hand, the present crisis has made our population place 
conscious. The teaching of geography and history is no longer the 
teaching of remote districts, but furthering the knowledge of places 
where American soldiers are stationed, where fathers and brothers 
are fighting, to return to their homes and families. Even our four- 
year old children know where many of our far flung battle lines are 
—because daddy’s fighting there. 

To me, teaching is a privilege to promote my social development, 
as well as helping children learn to get along with each other. The 
hundreds of personalities teachers encounter, the uncertainty of the 
outcome of every experiment because we are dealing with unpredict- 
able human nature, and the ever-changing material we have to work 
with, makes teaching a fascinating profession. Our minds can never 
be dormant for the ever present questioning characteristic of a child 
calls for answers to his problems at any time. The confidence a child 
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places in his teachers’ opinions and knowledge should be an incentive 
for us to exert our best. 

As I recall my college methods courses, I remember my instructors 
attempted to impress upon my mind some realistic example in con- 
nection with each bit of theory which the learned authors of the 
texts expounded. In inexperience these examples, realistic or not, 
are theory. Not until actual contact, does a teacher make those bits 
of theory and explanations a part of himself. Now, as I recall the 
advice and readings of my college hours, I realize that teaching to 
each and every person is a different thing. It is what the individual 
makes it and I want to give a part of myself to those I teach. 

—INEz RarrF. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY, OXFORD, OHIO 
(2) 


This is an appropriate time to look at teaching. It is the season 
when superintendents, parents, and even children are raising the 
question, “Are you coming back next year?” No one can answer 
without taking some stock of his own situation. 

My pupils live on farms or in very small villages. None of them 
are impoverished and none could be considered wealthy. Many 
families own their farms and have been in the community for several 
generations. This gives the children a sense of stability which helps 
to eliminate unrest due to present conditions. They are very practi- 
cal, their attitude toward school work usually being, “Why should I 
learn that? Can I use it?” Although they would probably be un- 
willing to admit it, most of the children enjoy school and are reason- 
ably cooperative and industrious. My conversations with parents at 
P.-T. A. meetings and basketball games have shown them to be 
pleasant, agreeable people, willing to offer advice and appreciative 
of suggestions. 

I am glad that I am teaching in a small school this first year for 
several reasons. One is that it has provided an opportunity to teach 
all grades from seventh to twelfth. My classes range in size from 
seven to forty-four students. The other reason is that my schedule 
includes such a variety of subjects, arithmetic (7 and 8), algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, and pre-flight aeronautics. I consider myself 
fortunate to be teaching in my major field of preparation. 
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The enjoyment of teaching is a product of so many things,—an 
eighth grader coming from study hall with the proud boast, “I got 
all the problems, they were easy”; a geometry student working out 
a different proof from the one in the text; a deserving senior getting 
a scholarship. My seventh grade home room is interesting. The 
children like to tell about brothers and fathers in the armed forces. 
The most exciting morning this year, in their opinion, was the day 
when Earl brought in a box of shells, sent by his uncle. One boy 
achieved fame by bringing in a collection of pictures of wrecks, taken 
by his father at the scene. His father drives a towing-truck and had 
taken a picture at every wreck he had seen in the last two years. 
There was a month of preparation for the seventh grade assembly, 
during which five of the boys organized a band and several of the 
children wrote a skit about Henry Aldrich of radio fame. The latest 
antic is very typical. It was brought to my attention by another 
teacher, who said, “What are you having the seventh grade do that 
requires rulers?” We weren’t using rulers in arithmetic class at the 
time, and my curiosity was aroused. When questioned, the children 
informed me that they were inaugurating a new style of carrying 
rulers all the time and “wondered if the teachers were ever going 
to notice.” 

The older children provide their share of thrills, although in dif- 
ferent ways. One example has been a trigonometry class. The 
class organized itself in study hall and asked permission to meet dur- 
ing my free period. The plan at the beginning of the semester was 
to keep their homework and my preparation at a minimum. At first, 
I picked a few problems from each list as we came to it, remember- 
ing that they had five subjects and a number of outside activities. 
This became unnecessary because they tried all the problems any- 
way, and the more difficult and complicated they were, the better 
they liked it. One boy, working at the blackboard several days ago, 
checked an answer in the key and found that his result was .0003 off. 
“Carelessness, disgusting!” was his comment. 

Even in one short year, any teacher has enough experiences to 
write volumes. They can be summarized in a few words. The chil- 
dren sitting in my classroom today are the adult population of to- 
morrow. The knowledge, the habits and attitudes which they are 
now developing are important, for no democracy can really function 
without efficient and enlightened citizens. That many people do not 
realize this is quite evident. 

There isn’t any such thing as mediocre teaching. Anything short 
of success is failure and much more serious than any other kind of 
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failure. Schools cannot afford to sit still or move backward. They 
have to go forward if the future is to be assured for the future genera- 
tion so that they, in their turn, may uplift and guide the world. 
To be a teacher, to share in such a great responsibility, is indeed 
a stirring challenge. 

—EDNA PALMER. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, SLIPPERY ROCK, PA. 
(1) 


As the young teacher looks ahead, opportunities for acquiring posi- 
tions in the teaching profession have never looked brighter than they 
do now. Secondly, although still kept on a pedestal by the commu- 
nity, the teacher has more of an opportunity to lead a normal life than 
she ever had. One’s hair style may be observed and discussed by the 
Ladies’ Aid, yet very few boards of education will dispense with a 
teacher’s services because of it. 

Since most parents have so willingly surrendered their social and 
moral responsibilities as their children’s guardians, the teacher has 
the opportunity forced upon her to become the guide for most of the 
younger generation. 

This obligation has its pleasant and unpleasant aspects. This relaxa- 
tion is directly reflected in the attitude of the pupils. Not only the 
teachers suffer an extra drain upon their vitality, but the pupils are, 
day by day, reducing their chances for personal success and happiness, 
as they cannot control themselves. Statistical proof of this fact is the 
increase in juvenile delinquency. 

The “Activity School” has succeeded in motivating the desire for 
“rights,” but it has failed to interest people in their “duties.” Prob- 
ably some of these duties could be gained by indoctrination, if not by 
motivation. It is now recognized that indoctrination of democracy 
is essential, at least from its patriotic aspects, to prevent citizens of 
the United States from suffering under the delusion that totalitarian- 
ism is their salvation. How much more important is it then to indoc- 
trinate in rights and duties, the machinery that makes a democracy 
function. 

It is felt by some that the rights and duties common in our democ- 
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racy stop within the narrow bonds of our political domain, yet many 
more believe these rights and duties must be extended to an inter- 
national scope in order to safeguard our posterity’s future. Then it 
becomes the teacher’s job to indoctrinate international rights and 
duties to prepare the world for peace. 

The teacher must face these issues with as much judgment as she 
can summon, and at the same time keep her feet on bed rock, her 
vision in the clouds and a smile in her heart, so that American youth 
may have its chance. 

LOLA McMULLEN. 


(2) 


In her address to the learned scientists at the University of Paris 
upon the twenty-fifth anniversary of her great discovery, Madame 
Curie made a statement that still serves as a challenge to mankind— 
“We must use our pillars of knowledge to build the palaces of the 
future.” These pillars of knowledge are not made of one large piece 
of stone, but rather of many thousands of smaller stones. Could 
Madame Curie have conducted her experiments successfully if she 
had not been able to read and study the works of other scientists? 
Could she have worked with formulas or made exact measurements 
of elements if she had not learned to work with numbers? Could 
she have made records of her findings if she had never been taught 
how to write? The answer is no; but somewhere in her childhood 
she was brought to a school where a teacher taught her how to read, 
and write, and work with numbers. This teacher laid the foundation 
stones of our pillars of knowledge for Madame Curie; as soon as the 
base was firmly established, the stones of higher knowledge were 
readily piled one upon the other. Our teachers of today are faced 
with the same task—the laying of the first stones in our pillars of 
knowledge. 


Because of the great responsibility placed in her hands, the begin- 
ning teacher must be a jack of all trades and master of all. The 
primary requisite of a teacher is that she be well-versed in all sub- 
ject matter which pertains to her chosen field. It seems to be the 
consensus of opinion that a first or second grade teacher doesn’t have 
to know much to fill her position well. Perhaps this was true in the 
days when a teacher was expected only to teach the three R’s from 
basic texts, but today the teacher must go far beyond any textbooks. 
I am certain I would lose the respect of my little boys if I didn’t 
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know the difference between a P-38 and a B-19 as well as the fact 
that two and two make four. 

A teacher of today must be so much more than a teacher of chil- 
dren. Since many mothers are leaving their homes to go into the 
factories, it is the teacher to whom the six or seven year old child brings 
his troubles, expecting sympathy and assistance from her. She must 
be a pal to the little boys whose fathers and brothers are fighting for 
our freedom on the farflung battle-fronts. When Johnny comes in 
with a bloody knee, it is the teacher who must console and nurse 
him. If a teacher loves children, as all teachers should, she will 
accept her added duties willingly. 

If you have ever watched a house being constructed, you have 
experienced the thrill that a teacher gets as she watches her children 
grow day by day. Each idea that she presents is another stone to 
pile upon their pillars of knowledge. She must see that each stone 
is fitted into its proper place, or the structure will fall into ruin. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow presents this challenge to each of 
us as teachers: 


Build today, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall tomorrow find its place. 
—MERIEM Farr. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
(1) 

If one was looking forward to teaching from a mere financial view- 
point there would be little attraction to the most vital and important 
profession of them all. 

My viewpoint of teaching has been colored both for and against 
entering it for my life’s work through the observation of my high 
school teachers, and university instructors. Those teachers who 
through their qualifications and interest in my welfare directed my 
thoughts and fired my ambition to complete my high school and col- 
lege education, have made a lasting impression on my mind as to the 
greatness of teaching. Those who through lack of qualification and 
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interest in teaching, use it for a year or two as a waiting or stepping 
stone to something else have also left a lasting impression. They 
have contributed nothing too worth-while to the teaching profession, 
and unfortunately have missed the opportunity of directing so many 
to higher and better things. This is my viewpoint as I “Look For- 
ward to Teaching.” 

If in this colored picture, I can definitely see myself, as one well 
qualified, together with an intense desire to take advantage of the 
opportunities to do so much good for home, community and country 
through teaching, then I would “Look Forward to Teaching” with 
that eagerness which is so essential to success in my profession. 

Teaching in our grade schools, high schools and colleges is such 
a tremendous responsibility as to leave one in awe who is looking 
forward to the work. It is a big job to help mold future citizens to 
think clearly, to live cleanly and to work together in harmony for 
their own good which in turn makes for a better country. 

This task of teaching takes on added significances as we look at it, 
following the end of World War No. 2. It will be an opportunity 
to teach a better understanding of other people and their govern- 
ments and a willingness to give as well as to take. If this had been 
taught in all schools of the world since even the last World War, this 
great catastrophe, now the cause of so much suffering, might have 
been averted. It is a big job for the teacher to enter into the com- 
munity life and activities, and through tact and understanding leave 
it a better place in which to live. 


It is through the above perspective that I “Look Forward to Teach- 
ing.” 


—VIRGINIA WESLEY. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, EMPORIA, KANSAS 


(1) 


“Why do you want to teach?” “Why aren’t you interested in ‘big 
money’ and a defense job or in joining some branch of the armed 
forces?” “What are your aims?” “What do you expect to accom- 


plish?” “Why do you feel you'll get more satisfaction in teaching 
than in some other profession?” 


These questions are among the first that school superintendents, 
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friends, or just inquisitive and interested people are asking the college 
senior who expects to enter the teaching profession next year. 

The student now who expects to be the instructor tomorrow realizes 
that he has a hard task ahead of him. He knows that his duties include 
furthering progressiveness, presenting facts to his pupils, encouraging 
student creativeness, and teaching them to live in a scientific-minded 
social world. But most of all he realizes that he must help build well- 
rounded, adjusted personalities. He must help build a sound, secure, 
future generation with material disturbed by unrest, hysteria, and 
immorality. 

Perhaps the pedagogues with years of experience behind them 
will say that this new member in their profession is too idealistic, 
too cocksure, more of a dreamer than an instructor—and they may 
be right. 

But the beginner in the teaching profession is entering this field 
because he is interested, concerned—because he is confident that this 
is his chosen field. He knows that he could enter numerous profes- 
sions—knows that he could earn much larger wages with less effort 
and knowledge. But he considers that the teaching profession is 
really a branch of Uncle Sam’s army. 

True, the educator today does not wear regulation uniforms, does 
not obey rigid rules, does not drill, march, or parade; but he does 
know that his profession is just as essential and just as patriotically 
concerned about the welfare of this nation as any branch of the 
armed forces. 

A teacher is really an officer in a vast army—an army of future 
men and women—an army of people who will lead, guide, serve, and 
defend this nation tomorrow. 

What are the objectives of this officer? His ultimate goal is to help 
build a future generation. Just because this nation is at war, just 
because its life blood is at stake, just because home, family ties, and 
a settled course in living have been temporarily disbanded; advance- 
ments in science, medicine, law, business, and countless other fields 
have not halted. So it is with teaching. Children today, more than 
ever before, must be directed toward adulthood. These children will 
soon pick up the reins of this nation, and they must be prepared. 
They must know how to use these reins most advantageously for 
themselves and their country. Their teacher plays a predominate 
role in seeing that they are adequately equipped for the experiences 
that await them. . 


Mary CATHERINE HORAN. 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, LEWISTON, IDAHO 
(1) 


I have always been very fond of little children, and for as long 
as I can remember my ambition has been to teach school. 

I feel that during these war times children need special guidance 
in order that they may better understand the existing conditions. 
They must be taught to think for themselves, so they will be more 
able to cope with the World of Tomorrow. The teacher must try to 
see that their minds are filled with tolerance rather than hatred. She 
must help them cast aside fear and instill in them a hope and a faith 
in the future. She must guide them, especially the older children, 
to see that the world is not lost and that it does make a difference 
what they do. 

It seems a pity to me that teachers are sometimes not thought of 
as absolutely essential to a community, and not too much effort is 
put forth to secure the best teachers in the field. 

The teacher plays a very important part in the lives of little chil- 
dren. She may be responsible for some of their lifelong habits, and 
she must do her utmost to see that these habits are desirable ones. 
It is her duty to guide them in habits of accepting responsibilities, 
making wise choices of conduct, and forming desirable social habits. 
These things are concerned mainly with building the character of 
the children. They should, of course, be taught the fundamental 
skills of tool subjects, and know the whys and wherefores of them, 
as it is necessary that the citizens of a democracy like ours be well 
educated. The teacher should also stress physical fitness, as it is 
almost a national disgrace that so many of our people are undernour- 
ished or otherwise unhealthy. 

We hear a great deal about performing our patriotic duty. I be- 
lieve that it is a patriotic duty of those qualified to teach to do so. 
It is a duty I am sure I shall enjoy. 

—ELAINE BARTH. 


(1) 


As I think of my first year of teaching, I realize what a great re- 
sponsibility I as a teacher will have. For eight, nine, or ten months 
I will have the opportunity of guiding and molding children’s charac- 
ters and personalities. For six hours of five days in each week I 
will be consciously, or unconsciously, leading children’s thoughts and 
actions along new pathways. Will these be the right ones for the 
children? Will my guidance make them better citizens? Will it make 
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them happier? Will it open new fields of knowledge to them? These 
are but a few of the questions that come to me as I anticipate teaching. 

I do not think of teaching only as a responsibility, but also as an 
opportunity; an opportunity to help mold children’s future, our future, 
and true, our Nation’s future. It is an opportunity to help each child 
grow mentally, physically, and spiritually as is best for him. It is also 
an opportunity for me, as a person, as a teacher and as a citizen, to 
grow similarly to a higher plane. 

I think of teaching as ever an inspiring job, an opportunity to 
work with people—future Americans—not cold, predictable tools. 

Yes, I look forward to teaching with wonder, determination, inspi- 
ration, and a will to do my best. 

—BAaRBARA Woops. 











OPINION AND PRACTICE IN COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 
(A REPORT TO THE FACULTY) 


ALEXANDER C. ROBERTS 
President, San Francisco State College 


The following report is based on a questionnaire study. Last spring 
and again this autumn, the faculty voted to abandon the set exami- 
nation schedule, and informal class-length examinations were given 
at the convenience of the faculty members. The results have been 
highly satisfactory to some and completely unacceptable to others. 
The following motion is now on file for faculty consideration: “I move 
that the policy of giving final comprehensive examinations in content 
subjects be maintained at this college.” Barring some misunder- 
standing as to the meaning of the words comprehensive and content, 
the issue is clear: Shall we reestablish a set final examination 
schedule? 

With the critical help of several members of the faculty a careful 
questionnaire was prepared and distributed. The returns have been 
highly gratifying—115 answers have been returned in time for tabu- 
lation, of the 152 questionnaires sent out. The replies have come in 
from 46 colleges,—12 junior colleges in California, 13 liberal arts col- 
leges widely scattered, 14 teachers colleges across the country, and the 
7 state colleges. All of our faculty members now on the campus filled 
out the questionnaire and as many of those on leave as we could 
reach, 64 in all. Of the 115 replies, 92 are from deans and teachers of 
academic subjects, including music, art, physical education as well as 
English, science, social science, etc., and 23 are from teachers of edu- 
cation. 

The responsibility for making up the lists of colleges and the faculty 
members is entirely mine. Personally I wanted to know the facts and 
the best expert opinion about examination schedules. I have drawn 
certain conclusions; you are privileged to do the same before we vote 
on the motion quoted above. 


THE Facts 


1. The colleges hold final examination schedules: junior colleges 12 
to 1; liberal arts colleges, 12 to 1; teachers colleges 22 to 4, totals, 
yes 39, no 6. San Francisco is one of the 6. 

2. The number of days given to the final examination schedule varies 
from 2 days to 7 days,—10 colleges have 3 days, 14 colleges have 
4 days, 13 colleges have 5 days, and 6 colleges have 6 days. There 
is little variation according to the type of college. 


[37] 
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Most colleges do not have other scheduled college activities dur- 
ing examination week,4 report yes and 42 report no on this 
question. 

Final examinations are 100 minutes long at 6 colleges, 120 min- 
utes at 25 colleges, and 180 minutes at 7 colleges. Some varia- 
tions are reported by departments. 

The problem of several finals in one day has not been completely 
solved. At 2 liberal arts colleges only one examination a day is 
held,—at 14 colleges a student can have no more than 2 examina- 
tions a day, at 19 colleges no more than 3 a day, and at 9 colleges 
a student may have 4 in one day. One reply says, many. 

Aside from temporary changes to meet war conditions, final exam- 
ination plans are subject to little change; 46 report that the pres- 
ent plans in their colleges have been in use for a considerable 
period of time, and 6 report recent changes such as ours. No evi- 
dence appears in the reports to indicate whether the lack of change 
is due to inherent values in the schedule or to sheer inertia. The 
life-span of these college examination schedules is as follows: 


2—4 years at 8 colleges. 
5—9 years at 5 colleges. 
10—14 years at 11 colleges. 
15—19 years at 4 colleges. 
20 plus years at 10 colleges. 


In addition to these, one answer is “a long time” and two others 
say “many years.” 
Faculty members are free to give tests at their desire throughout 
the semester as part of the examinations to be counted into the 
final grade computations, the vote, yes 103, no 1. 
EXPERT OPINIONS 


. The votes on the purpose of final examinations are set down as 


follows: 

a. To measure student command of course materials alone; yes 
43; no 31. 

b. To motivate study: yes 82; no 1. 

c. To serve as a teaching device to secure overview of entire 
course: yes 88; no 4. 

Many other purposes were put down, grouped into a few cate- 

gories; to reveal weakness in student, to check the effectiveness 

of teaching, to invite thinking instead of cramming, to give some 

idea of the importance of subject. 
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2. If examinations are to serve many purposes, they should be given 





frequently,—the tabulation is as follows: 


Once a semester 5 
Twice a semester .. 13 
Three times a semester 20 
Four times a semester 24 
More than four a semester 36 


The idea that the number of examinations should vary by 
courses or departments was set down in 3 replies. 


. Even though several examinations are given during the semester, 
the final should cover the entire course. The vote on this ques- 
tion is 73 yes and 27 no. 


. The preponderant vote indicates that it is not possible to give 
effective final examinations within the limits of a single class 
hour. The vote: yes 21; no 89. Many, possibly most teachers, now 
use a combination type examination, partly objective to cover 
many facts and partly essay to expand one or more topics. Some 
prefer a completely objective type examination,—true-false, mul- 
tiple choice, completion, some want only the essay type, and 
others use a variety of types and change often. Here at San 
Francisco the single class hour examination is favored by 6 mem- 
bers of the education faculty and 8 members of the academic 
faculty. “No” votes were registered by 7 members of the educa- 
tion staff and by 41 from the academic faculty. We like all forms: 
6 education and 12 academic members favor objective examina- 
tions; one education and 10 academic members favor a combina- 
tion of objective and essay; two favor frequent short quizzes and 
no finals, one would like a two-hour examination with a third 
hour optional. 

. The proposal to give final examinations over two or more class 
periods spaced a day or longer apart found strong favor with some 
and violent disapproval from others,—the vote yes 40, no 64. 

. The proposal to use the final class hour as the examination period 
is less controversial and much less favored. The vote, yes 23 and 
no 82. Some instructors could easily adjust to such a schedule. 
The opposition is stronger: finals all piled up in one day, time 
too short, no chance to discuss final marks, too hard on students, 
marking and grading too hurried, too much pressure, fatigue and 
nerve strain. This seems a wise practice, “I use the final class 
hour as a friendly review and course-summary day.” 


. The question, “Do you personally believe in the examination sys- 
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tem that you have at your college?” is answered yes 55, no 39. The 
results at San Francisco are: yes, education faculty 8 and aca- 
demic faculty 13, total 21; no, education faculty 4, academic faculty 
26, total 30. Apparently the no-finals plan has worked less well 
than some of us had hoped. The scheduled final examination 
plan is generally approved at the junior colleges, liberal arts col- 
leges, and the other teachers and state colleges,—the vote, yes 
34, no 9. Two-hour finals appear more favored, although there is 
little controversy apparent. Typical expressions follow. (1) Flex- 
ible to meet subject and teacher needs, (2) I do not think one sys- 
tem is much better than some other, (3) Good antidote to lack of 
continuity of day-to-day assignments, (4) orderly schedule, oppor- 
tunity for preparation, students like it, little conflict, (5) takes 
too much time. Essay tests take too long. 

We know our own arguments pro and con in regard to the final- 
hour examination: Pro: saves time, ties up the whole course, does 
not over-emphasize examinations, instructor free to meet partic- 
ular needs of the class, etc., and con,—confusion, no system, work 
piles up in one day, bad psychology, bad physically, students and 
faculty dissatisfied, no time for review, etc. 

We will do well to study again the possibility of the essay-type 
examination in the sixty-minute period. The vote is against it,— 
yes 35 and no 74. Those who favor the idea are in all types of in- 
stitutions,—junior colleges 5, liberal arts colleges 5, teachers and 
other state colleges 4, at San Francisco, education faculty 5 and 
academic faculty 11, total 35. 

It is possible for objective type examinations to be made satisfac- 
tory and effective in academic subjects,—the vote yes 77, no 27. 
As courses are organized and presented the final examinations are* 
considered: (1) effective measures of student accomplishment, 
the vote yes 51, no 38; and (2) effective teaching devices or moti- 
vators of student learning,—the vote, yes 62, no 34. It is to be 
noted that a strong negative vote was registered. The question is 
not closed. 

A considerable number (31) believe that there is undue waste of 
time and energy in the present plan of final examinations, but a 
larger number (73) believe not. These 31 are critical of the pres- 
ent examination schedule, and their reasons are: (1) two weeks 
not needed, (2) 10-day period is too long, (3) Constant over-em- 
phasis, (4) educational value is lost unless there is time for dis- 
cussion afterward, (5) students are emotionally and physically 
exhausted, etc. Good sound reasoning is back of this no 73 vote: 
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(1) Good solid review, (2) leads to systematic thorough review, 
(3) brings the student to grips with the subject matter, (4) time 
to think things over, (5) there should be a summary that requires 
time and dignity and the best of student energy. A further argu- 
ment is offered by an associate professor whose judgment is highly 
respected at San Francisco, “Instructors being what they are, a 
final is a safeguard to the student in some instances.” 

12. It is desirable and possible to find workable measuring devices as 
substitutes for or in addition to the final examination system,—the 
vote, yes 79, no 17. Short tests, term papers, panels, oral reports, 
projects, short and frequent quizzes, reading notes, round table, 
smaller classes for discussions,—are used in the cumulative records 
for final grades. Two quotations are pointed: (1) “The examina- 
tion is an educational experience,” and (2) “My formula”: 


1/3 Attendance and discussion 
1/3 cases, written work and exams 
1/3 final,—comprehensive 


FACT AND OPINION 


Since the final questions are both fact and opinion, they are reported 
separately. Are or should the physical education and music activi- 
ties be required to meet the examination schedule? The vote, yes 33, 
no 47, If not, are or should the classes be excused during the final 
examination period? The vote, yes 37, no 27. Are or should instructors 
be required to use the time allotted for examinations? The vote—yes 
62, no 31. If not, may they or should they be permitted to use the 
hours as they see fit? The vote, yes 37, no 14. 


RECOMMENDATION 


Now this is what I think should go before the faculty. If accepted, 
it should be referred to the Deans’ Committee for implementation. 
The final examination schedule resumed. 

Five days, beginning on Friday of the next-to-last week. 
Two-hour examinations,—110 minutes in the clear. 

Three-a-day, 8: 10-10, 10:30-12:20 and 1:30-3:20. 

Instructors meet all scheduled examination periods. 

Any type or combination of examination types accepted. 

No examination of less than one hour, and students excused as 
they finish. 


8. No classes or other activities during examination schedules. 


SPPrrrm 
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10. 


11. 
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Faculty members on the campus throughout for consultation with 
extended office hours. 


All classes meet during the final regular class hour on Thursday 
or Friday for a friendly hour of summarization of the course and 
a thorough examination of the examination or other similar ac- 
tivity at the option of the instructor. Every faculty member is 
to make the examination week the most important week of the 
semester to the students and to themselves. 

If the instructor does not know with a large degree of certainty 
the quality of work of each student before the examination, he 
will know little more when the paper has been marked. The essay 
examination is not a safeguard against fuzzy, wordy incoherency 
nor is the objective type a safeguard against skillful guessing. 
Students still substitute words for ideas, and smart is the instruc- 
tor who knows the difference. The best final examination starts 
at the first meeting of the class and progresses by many means to 
the close. I believe in stiff final examinations—for which the stu- 
dents have been thoroughly prepared. The most important point 
is that the teacher is as much on trial as the student. There is no 
substitute for energy, time, and thinking—on the part of either. 











A FUNCTION OF TRAINING IN WAR TIMES 


E. A. COLLINS 
State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


A distinct function of the teacher training institutions that should 
not be overlooked during the present difficult times is that of in- 
service training. This function is mentioned with a full realization 
that these institutions themselves are forced to make sacrifices. The 
ranks of teachers of our public schools are being filled with recruits 
who long have been out of the schoolroom, or who have an insufficient 
amount of training to meet the standard required. It is highly com- 
mendable of these ex-teachers and others who are willing to give up 
their home duties and assume responsibilities in the schoolroom. 
Many of these emergency teachers are lacking in standard require- 
ments and in knowledge in up-to-date methods of instruction. 

Approximately 750,000 men have been unable to qualify for the Unit- 
ed States Army during the present war because they could not meet the 
educational qualifications of the army, the ability to read and write. 
These same men were, or should have been, in school about twenty 
years ago, during the first World War. They are a part of the sacrifice 
made by the educational system of America during the excitement of 
World War I when the nation paid little or no attention to the condi- 
tions of the schools. What will be the results twenty years from now, 
if we continue to neglect the teaching force of our present school sys- 
tem? 

How can training institutions help to meet this deficiency? The 
thesis of training in service is an unpopular one with many college 
instructors but it is important for the sake of the children to lay aside 
our prejudices in an emergency. The policy of training in service has 
been of slow growth and is not highly popular with the average col- 
lege faculty. It is needed now to a greater extent than ever if we are 
to maintain any resemblance to pre-war standards. 

A modest program of in-service training has been carried on in 
Southeast Missouri that might be suggestive of possibilities for col- 
leges who desire to help amend the present crisis in teaching. A modi- 
fication of this program was largely adopted by the Committee of 
Rural Education of the Country Life Association of Chicago which 
speaks well for its value. 

The organization of this program was planned on a county-wide 
basis. All teachers of the counties desiring to adopt the program were 
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asked to join in the plan. Those that desired could receive college 
credit for the work they did by paying a fee of fifteen dollars and meet- 
ing the standards set up by the instructor. Two distinct types of 
programs were instituted. One involved planning of teaching units 
of work, writing up these units in outline form, and having them criti- 
cised by the entire group. These units of work were revised and then 
mimeographed, bound in book form and given to each teacher of the 
group to take to her respective school where they were taught to the 
classes as a supplementary aid to the state course of study. In addi- 
tion, an elaborate bibliography of material for each particular unit 
was added. The instructor spent much of the intervening days, one 
week in each month, in visiting the schools, in company with the 
county superintendent, where the teachers desired help in presenting 
these units to the children. The college employed one full time in- 
structor for this work. The whole group of teachers met once each 
month at some central place where general conferences and round 
table discussions were held by all on plans for new units and plans for 
teaching the ones already worked out. Ideas were exchanged and the 
instructor guided the discussion. All the schools of the county were 
dismissed for the one half day for these group meetings, generally on 
Friday afternoon. The boards of education of these schools were high 
in their praise of the work done and were glad to cooperate by having 
the teachers attend. In fact many of the boards demanded that their 
teachers attend. 

During the year a number of demonstration programs were held in 
each county where the programs were in progress. These demonstra- 
tions were instituted in the rural schools themselves with the regular 
pupils of that school participating. The county was divided into three 
to five divisions according to the size of the county. One school was 
selected in each division to be used for demonstration purposes. All 
the teachers of that area came to that particular school on the day 
designated and the instructor of the course taught the pupils for a 
half day, demonstrating the unit plan of teaching. In the afternoon 
the pupils were dismissed and the teachers, after a good basket dinner 
provided by the patrons of the community, spent a half day in a round 
table discussion of the procedure of the forenoon. In nearly every 
case the patrons asked to be permitted to remain for the discussion. 
The patrons seemed to enjoy the conference as much as the teachers. 
The demonstration of teaching was made as practical as possible and 
actual life-like situations were maintained as nearly as could be. 

The second program was a county-wide effort for the improvement 
of reading. In this program the entire teaching force of the county 
would be asked to participate. Plans were worked out for college 
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credit in the Teaching of Reading for those teachers who desired it. 
Even though a teacher did not desire credit she was asked to join in 
with the group in the interest of the improvement of reading in that 
county. Every teacher in the county centered on the improvement of 
reading for the entire year. The teachers were divided into two di- 
visions according to their interests. Those that were particularly in- 
terested in primary reading and those who were concerned with upper 
grade problems. Suitable study material on the teaching of reading 
in the primary and upper grades was provided for each group. 

Each teacher selected some particular problem of reading in her 
schoolroom as her special project. These children concerned were 
made case studies and a diagnosis was made of each individual. These 
cases were written up and brought before the large group at their 
monthly meeting. Here the cases were studied and suggested reme- 
dies were made by the instructor and other members of the group. 
The teacher then went back to her school and tried out the plan of 
improvement as suggested by the diagnosis of the case studies. Indi- 
vidual children who were thought to be hopeless in reading or those 
individuals whom the teachers felt were not good risks for a remedial 
class, even, became fairly good readers during the year of intense con- 
centration. The most common cause of poor reading was the custom 
of giving the pupils materials that were too hard for them. Reducing 
the difficulty of the material and giving each pupil some encourage- 
ment, produced a desire on the part of the pupil to want to read. 
Other cases developed indicated that the pupil had poor eyesight 
which when remedied produced startling results. Teachers had been 
permitting pupils to drone along for many years without studying their 
cases intensely and making experimental trials to remedy their de- 
fects. The reading status of the pupils of these counties was elevated 
in a remarkable manner as a result of this reading program. 

As in the unit teaching program the value of demonstrations was 
not overlooked. For these demonstrations the county was separated 
into divisions as before and a special reading teacher gave demonstra- 
tions on the teaching of reading. In this part of the program the 
Training Department of the College was called upon and a special 
primary reading and upper grade teacher was called upon for dem- 
onstrations in the upper grades. A full half day of this work was con- 
ducted and an afternoon of round table discussion followed. In this 
discussion the teachers brought up their own problems and asked ad- 
vice as to further procedure to remedy the situation in their own 
schoolrooms. Here, too, patrons were allowed to enter into the dis- 
cussion and many asked questions concerning the reading problems of 
their own children. 
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These two programs were conducted in many of the Southeast Mis- 
souri counties and the teachers felt they were most practical. The 
county superintendents were high in their praise of the programs and 
the patrons felt that the teachers college was serving their community 
as it had never done before. — 

There are many other variations of these programs for the improve- 
ment of teachers that could be worked out. There could be programs 
on the improvement of the teaching of arithmetic in which all the 
elementary teachers of the county could participate, improvement of 
fine arts program, development of social and community life, promo- 
tion of improvement in teaching of language arts, health education and 
as many others as the teachers of the counties might desire. The 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation has developed a remarkable program on 
health in Michigan that is typical of the type of thing that might be 
instituted. In a program for the improvement of social and community 
life such projects as beautifying the school grounds and planting of 
shrubbery around homes and school buildings, social clubs and inter- 
community relationships would be the theme of the program. In this 
the school would be the center of activities and interests and the 
teacher would be the leader. The success of such an attempt in train- 
ing in service depends upon the fact that it should be a county-wide 
effort. 

If we are to meet the challenge with which we are confronted at 
this time of crisis in our schools, could not we help to solve the prob- 
lem by exerting every effort to meet the situation by an in-service 
training program somewhat on the pattern of the above outline? 
Training should not end when the student walks out of the college 
classroom. It should be continuous and if education is of any value, 
it should be practical and the type of thing that could be put into use 
in the schoolroom. This is a plea for teacher training institutions to 
realize the necessity of reaching the teacher in her classroom, es- 


pecially during war times when children are paying the price of poor 
teaching. 
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Arts 


BARTLETT, ELLA HERBERT. Victor Her- 
bert Songs for Children. Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1943. 
48p. $1.75. 


It is indeed a ry to find such a fine 
book of Victor Herbert songs for children. 
Ella Herbert Bartlett, Victor Herbert’s 
daughter, has collected twelve songs which 
she feels are best suited for children. The 
have been carefully edited and_ simplified. 
The book is attractively illustrated and 
should bring happiness to boys and girls in 
school and at. home. 


BREWER, JOHN M. AND LANDY, EbD- 
warbD. Occupations Today. Ginn and 
Co., c1943. 376p. $1.64. 


The authors have maintained a good bal- 
ance between job analysis and self-analysis 
in this revised edition on vocational guid- 
ance. They also make use of the most re- 
cent data on occupational opportunity. Over 
seventy-five photographs of actual working 
situations are included in the text. 


FREEMAN, WARREN S. AND LEAVITT, 
Heten S. Songs to Sing. Ginn and 
Co., c1943. 176p. $1.20. 


A collection of songs of high quality and 
immediate appeal. e authors have in- 
cluded traditional songs which tell of our 
country’s development, spirituals, carols, 
hymns, sentimental songs, and folk songs. It 
is well suited for junior and senior high 
assembly and group “sings.” 


HumpuHreys, DENA. On Wings of 
Song. Henry Holt and Co., c1944. 
285p. $2.00. 


An excellent biography of Mendelssohn 
which is authoritative even though it is 
written for the younger reader. e short 
life of this greatly = musician makes 
exciting and rewarding reading for any 
young person at all interested in music. 


Jacoss, A. GERTRUDE. The Chinese- 
American Song and Game Book. A.S. 
Barnes and Co., c1944. 96p. $2.50. 


This is a most charming book of Chinese 
songs and games which are beautifully illus- 
trated by a fourteen-year old Chinese " 
Chas Shik-Chen. There are forty-eight 
drawings, nineteen of them in color and 
the comments with these pictures tell of 
Chinese life as shown by the background in 
the pictures. The games and songs are sim- 
ple and child-like and should bring pleasure 
to American boys and girls as well as a 
warm friendly feeling toward the Chinese 
children. 


Myers, JANET N. 2002 Household 
Helps. World Publishing Co., c1941. 
292p. 49c. 


The fifth printing of this compilation of 
practical suggestions for the household. 
Everyone will find something they can use 
in this book. 


Rossins, ANN ROE. 
Drying. Thomas 
c1943. 58p. $1.00. 

This is a small book giving directions for 
canning and drying foods. The directions 


are clear and specific. There is nothing new 
or different in the book. 


Canning and 
Y. Crowell Co., 


STOKOWSKI, LEOPOLD. Music For All 
of Us. Simon and Schuster, Inc., c1943. 
340p. $2.50. 


An entertaining and thoughtful book 
which attempts to solve the problems of 
music for the average listener. Unfortu- 
nately a great deal of the discussion is too 
technical to achieve the purpose. The sec- 
tion on acoustics and the scientific problems 
presented by music performance do show 
that Mr. Stokowski has done a great deal 
=. paneeeee and fruitful research in the 
eld. 


TOLMAN, BETTY AND PAGE, RALPH. 
The Country Dance Book. A. S&S. 
Barnes and Co., c1937. 192p. $1.50. 


This book is an excellent description of 
some seventy-five square and contra dances 
from New England, together with consid- 
erable lore and history regarding them. 
square ee ge can be learned from any 
book, which is very doubtful, it can be 
learned from this one. The reviewer hearti- 
ly recommends it. 
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Children’s Literature 


AVERILL, ESTHER. The Cat Club. 
Harper and Brothers, c1944. 3l1p. 
$1.50. 


A whimsical little story of a cat named 
Jenny Linsky who had four little silver 
skates and who joined the cat club because 
she some furnish her part of the entertain- 
ment. 


Baker, Nina Brown. Peter the 
Great. Vanguard Press, cl1943. 310p. 
2.50. 


This book is an interesting account of the 
life of the colorful Russian Tsar. Enter- 
tainingly written with an appeal to the 
younger reader, the book gives more than 
an adequate treatment of this subject and 
the illustrations greatly enhance the excit- 
ing narrative. 


BaKER, RACHEL. The First Woman 
Doctor. Julian Messner, Inc., c1944. 
246p. $2.50. 


At a time when education for women was 
in its infancy and in the face of the bitterest 
opposition, Miss Elizabeth Blackwell strug- 
gled undauntedly not only to gain recogni- 
tion but to pioneer in new fields of medical 
training and preventive medicine. 


Barto, Emiry. Jack Horner and 
Song of Sixpence. Longmans, Green 
and Co., c1943. unp. 85c. 


Mrs. Barto has made a delightful little 
book out of three Mother Goose rhymes. In 
the beginning she gives the historical back- 
ground of the rhymes. She illustrates prac- 
tically every line with delightful drawings 
full of action and humor. Grades one-three. 


Brapsury, Branca. Muggins. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., c1944. unp. 85c. 

An amusing story of a green-eyed kit- 
ten’s adventures and misadventures delight- 
fully told and illustrated with water color 
pictures in Diana Thorne’s own inimitable 


manner. For nursery school up to first 
grade. 

BROWN, MARGARET WISE. Little 
Chicken. Harper and Brothers, c1943. 
unp. $1.50. 


A little chicken has been adopted by a 
rabbit and they were together all the time. 
One day the rabbit didn’t want to go slow- 
ly as he had to so the rabbit could keep up 
with him, so the rabbit told the chicken to 
find some one to play with while he ran 
around. The chicken was alone for what 
seemed like a long time and he did a lot 
of things. The rabbit had told him to be 
home by sundown so the little chicken 
went back to the rabbit and they were glad 
to see each other. Some of the creatures 
had wanted to play with him and some 
hadn't. the little chicken told the rabbit. 
For grades one-two. 


Burcu, Gwuiapys. Famous Pianists 
for Boys and Girls. A. S. Barnes and 
Co., c1943. 156p. $2.00. 


Another in the popular series of biogra- 
phies for the younger reseder. Many of the 
most famous virtuosos are here giving con- 
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cise sketches, and full page photographs of 
all performers are included. 


CAVANAH, FRANCES AND WEIR, RUTH 
CROMER. Private Pepper. Albert 
Whitman and Co., c1943. 32p. $1.25. 


This story tells of the training of dogs 
for the war and then of one dog’s life in 
the Pacific area. Diana Thorne made the 
lovely pictures for the book. For grades 
three-five. 


CHAPMAN, MARISTEN. Secret of Wild 
Cat Cave. D. Appleton-Century Co, 
c1$44. 228p. $2.00. 


This is a story of how a group of Fifth 
Columnists are foiled and rounded up, by 
a group of boys, in their attempt to gain 
possession of valuable deposits of bauxite 
and manganese needed by the government. 
The solution of the mystery is rather excit- 
ing. 


CLYMER, ELEANOR. Here Comes Pete. 
Robert M. McBride and Co. c1944. 
96p. $2.00. 


First grade children will enjoy the story 
of Pete and Sylvia and their friends Jim 
and John. Pete gets to be six and has a 
wonderful birthday party. He has a ride 
with the vegetableman, Jim and John _ go 
with him to the fire department, and the 
get to know every one in the little subur 
of Green Rock. cond graders can read it 
with the he!p of the pictures. 


Cor, Dovuctas. Road to Alaska. 
Julian Messner, Inc., 175p. $2.50. 


A writer and a painter have cooperated in 
bringing to the youthful reader, vivid pic- 
ture of the obstacles encountered in the 
building of the great Alaskan Military 
Highway. Little human interest stories hold 
the attention throughout the entire book. 


COSTANTINO. JOSEPHINE AND COSTAN- 
TINO, Joan. Pepito at Capistrano. Al- 
bert Whitman and Co, cl943. 32p. 


$1.00. 

The story of a little Indian boy’s trip to 
the Mission of San Juan Capistrano. It hap- 
pened on his birthday and it was also the 
day that the swallows migrated to build 
their ne ts in the canyon but some stopped 
to build nests at the mission. Lucia Pat- 
ton’s illustrations give just the right atmos- 
phere to the story. Grades two-three. 


Crane, ALAN. Gloucester Joe. Thom- 
as Nelson and Sons, c1943. 30p. $2.00. 


Information on fishing, fishing boats and 
lobster pots is given one youngster by an- 
other just as Jacob Abbott had it given to a 
youngster by an adult. The illustrations are 
captivating and the Abbott books didn’t 
have pictures. For grades two-four. 


De Leerw, ADELE Loutse. Linda 
Marsh. Macmillan Co, c1943. 263p. 
$2.00. 

Since her mother’s death, Linda Marsh 
had capably managed the house and cared 
for the family but she was bewildered and 
discouraged as she struggled to adjust her- 
self to the routine of school life and its so- 
cial activities. The many likeable people, 
the school activities, and the way in which 
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Linda happily works out the problems that 
confront her, combine to make this a very 
entertaining book. 


Ditmars, RauMoNnpD L. Twenty Little 
Pets From Everywhere. Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc., c1943. 64p. $2.50. 


_Helene Carter did the charming illustra- 
tions for this book which includes the pan- 
da, the dormouse (and even refers to the 
dormouse in Alice-in-Wonderland), the 
koala, the mongoose, and others which you 
wouldn’t know unless you have seen them 
at the zoo. These pets are the pets of chil- 
dren in many countries. This book should 
make a good introduction to foreign coun- 
tries for young children. 


DoyLe, FRrepric. Smoky Ridge. 
rT aoe Green and Co., c1944. 128p. 


There are beautifully written stories of 
the mink, the skunk, the bear, the fox, the 
eagle and other inhabitants of Smoky Ridge. 
Theresa Kalab’s illustrations are a perfect 
complement to the stories. Grades four-six. 


DUNCOMBE, FRANCES. Clarinda. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1944. 133p. $2.00. 


Clarinda is a little girl who finds her way 
down the drain to the pond, where the 
ducks, frogs, turtles, groundhogs, and Fred- 
dy the fox help her learn many useful les- 
sons as well as to have lovely times. Stories 
to be read to pre-school children. 


FRISKEY, MARGARET. Corporal Crow. 
David McKay Co., c1944. unp. $1.00. 


Tky was a crow who was left behind 
when the crow army started out to conquer 
the beetles in the next county. ile they 
were away, the beetles came to his own 
cornfield and Inky had to round up a lot of 
help to get rid of so many beetles. He 
forgot that he had been afraid of the bee- 
tles and that he couldn't stand the thought 
of eating “19 bushels of beetles.” .He was 
so successful that he was made a corporal. 
Grades one-three. 


FRISKEY, MARGARET. Scuttlebutt 
Goes to War. Wilcox and Follett Co., 
c1943. 32p. $1.00. 


Scuttlebutt is the ingratiating puppy mas- 
eot of the Marines in the Pacific. ow he 
broke his legs, was doctored and petted back 
to health and finds a home in California is 
told in this charming story for children. The 
story was suggested to Miss Friskey by 
Lieutenant Dwight W. Follett, and the illus- 
tration by Lucia Patton help make the book 
outstanding for pre-school and lower grade 
=. and the children’s grown-up 
riends. 


GARBUTT, BERNARD AND KATHERINE. 
Baby Orang and Junior. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., c1944. unp. 85c. 


The elephant has a wonderful nose which 
lets him do many things but the Orang can 
climb trees with his hands. For nursery 
school and kindergarten. 


GARNER, ELviraA. Little Cat Lost. 


Julian Messner, Inc., c1943. unp. $2.00. 


Elvira Garner’s story and Diana Thorne’s 
pictures make this a completely appealing 
picture book for grades one-three. Though 
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it doesn’t say so, no child will fail to 
feel the unfairness to the little kitten when 
the people who were tired of it take it out 
in the country and abandon it. A very sat- 
isfying book. 


GarsT, SHANNON. Custer, Fighter of 
the Plains. Julian Messner, Inc., c1944. 
174p. $2.50. 


This is @ stirring story of a great Ameri- 
can whose courage has been an inspira- 
tion to fighting men everywhere. At the 
age of four, George Custer decided that he 
would be a soldier when he grew up. Later 
he determined to be a general and to make 
his name famous. This book is a story of 
how he became famous. 


HAWKINS, QuIAL. A Puppy for 
Keeps. Holiday House, c1943. unp. 
$1.00. 


This little book is just right for boys and 
girls who are just beginning to read. David 
is six and he wanted a puppy more than 
anything. This tells how he finally got 
one. Kurt Wiese who has illustrated so 
many children’s books had done the pic- 
tures, which suit the text as his pictures 
always do. 


Heat, Epitu. Dogie Boy. Albert 
Whitman and Co., c1943. 79p. $2.00. 


A little dog who was left in a bunk house 
with a note which said, “Take care of the 
dogie” is made mascot for a group of cow- 
boys. He takes care of some of the mother- 
less calves when he gets big enough and 
decides to make one a winner of the coveted 
blue ribbon. Armstrong Sperry’s brightly 
colored illustrations add much to the de- 
lightful story. Second and third graders 
will be able to read this story for themselves. 


Hunt, Maset LeicH. Young Man of 
the House. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1944. 17lp. $1.75. 


Dr. Tuttle goes to the army, and Eben, 
aged nine and a half, becomes the young 
man of the house. Of course it’s pretty 
hard, with little Jerry and baby Joe, and 
Panzy the cow to look after. Sometimes 
wearing Daddy's tie helps, and sometimes 
things don’t go right anyway. With the 
pen and ink sketches of Louis Slobodkin this 
book succeeds in being both for and about 
children. 


IrtsH, WiLLIAM. Deadline at Dawn. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., c1944.  219p. 
$2.00. 


An exciting tale of a small town boy and 
girl in New York, disillusioned by life in 
the Big City, who discover, become involved 
in and solve a murder in the hours between 
midnight and dawn with time left over to 
take the 6 A.M. bus back home. 


KRISTOFFERSEN, Eva. A Bee in Her 
Bonnet. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
c1944. 168p. $2.00. 


David told his younger sister to keep a 
bee in her bonnet and to oy = it buzzing. 
She thought he meant for her to raise bees. 
Learning how to take care of the bees, gain- 
ing enough courage not to be afraid of them, 
and winning a blue ribbon with her honey 


at the fair are only a few of the things 
chat happened to Merry Carol her first year 
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on a farm when she had spent all of her 
ten years before that in a city. Grades 
three-five. 


Leskov, Nicuo.tas. The Steel Flea. 
Harper and Brothers, c1943. 64p. $1.50. 


A Russian folk-tale retold for American 
children. The many illustrations are by a 
Russian artist. It will delight children in 
grades two-four. 


. 
LinpMAN, Mas. Flicka, Ricka, Dicka 
and the Strawberries. Albert Whit- 
man and Co., cl1944. unp. $1.00. 


The three little Swedish girls went out to 
pick strawberries. They get lost and in 
their wandering find a cottage where there 
are two children who do not have any 
money. The children decide to sell their 
berries and buy a dress for the little girl and 
a toy for the baby. Their mother con- 
tributes several things for the cottage fam- 
ily. Grades one-two. 


LONGSTRETH, T. Morris. Tad Lincoln. 
Westminster Press, c1944. 263p. $2.50. 


An understanding story of a mischievous 
fun loving boy whose father idolized him. 
Gives a picture of the father as well as the 
son. Does for this period what the White 
House Gang did for the Theodore Roosevelt 
period. Grades four-seven. 


Mary JuLIANA, SISTER. 
Tomorrow. Bruce 
c1943. 128p. $2.00. 


Fourteen-year-old Joe, a farm boy from 
Pleasant Valley, drives for Father Myers on 
a trip to see something of farm life in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States and Nova 
Scotia. They see and ponder many real 
problems, and discuss them and their rela- 
tionship to Catholicism. Upper grade read- 
ing level. 


Mason, FRANK W. Pilots, Man Your 
Planes. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1944. 
213p. $1.75. 


These exploits of men of the Army Air 
Force on far away Mediterranean and Pa- 
cific outposts ring so true that one almost 
expects to read of them in tomorrow’s 
newspaper. Boy readers will imagine them- 
selves doing the same heroic deeds that 
Major Steel’s men performed. 


McNEER, May. The Story of the 
Great Plains. Harper and Brothers, 
c1943. unp. $1.00. 


A beautifully illustrated book telling the 
story of the explorers, the treks with cov- 
ered wagons, the coming of the railroad, the 
fight with the Indians, the opening of the 
Indian Territory. the fabulous wealth of 
the first oil well owners, the dust storms 
and the reclamation of the plains. A good 
introduction for upper grades and junior 
high school students. 


MICHELL, GLADYS TURLEY. When We 
Grow Up. Albert Whitman and Co., 
c1943. 32p. $1.00. 


There are no more interesting specula- 
tions when you are little than what you 
will be when you grow up. Little boys and 
girls want to be farmers, radio performers, 
librarians, mechanics, pilots, reporter, etc. 
Mrs. Michell made the attractive illustra- 
tions. Grades one-three. 


Patterns for 
Publishing Co., 
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MONSELL, HELEN’ ALBEE. Dolly 
Madison. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1944. 
182p. $1.50. 


These stories usually stress only the early 
life but this one has an extra chapter in 
which is told the story of how Dolly Madi- 
son saved the Stuart portrait of George 
Washington after she became mistress of the 
White House. Boys and pees from grades 
four-six will like this book. 


NortH, STERLING. Midnight and 
Jeremiah. John C. Winston Co., c1943. 
125p. $2.00. 


Midnight is Jeremiah’s black lamb and 
this story is as appealing as was the author’s 
Greased Lightning. The story of Jeremiah’s 
search for his lamb when the lamb_had 
run away is a charming story to tell at 
Christmas time. This is a “must” book for 


grades 4-5. 

PEASE, HOwarp. Thunderbolt 
House. Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
c1944. 287p. $2.00. 


Few authors are able to crowd so many 
appealing elements into one book for boys. 
Sudden wealth is followed by travel and 
adventure with mystery and humorous situ- 
ations. 


PeLLeR, Litt E. aNnD Mumrorp, So- 
pH1a. Our New Baby. Vanguard 
Press, c1943. 32p. $1.50. 


This little book is an answer to a need for 
a realistic and artistic portrayal of the life 
of the new baby in the family told in story 
form and written to appeal to the preschool 
age child. It will not answer all the child’s 
questions about the coming of a new baby, 
but it will probably help to make the baby 
an interesting project rather than a rival for 
family affection. Even adults might feel 
more at ease with the baby if they would 
read and look at the pictures of Our New 
Baby. 

RIFKIN, LILLIAN. When I Grow Up 
I’ll Be a Farmer. Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard, c1944. 44p. $1.00. 


This is the fifth title in Miss Rifkin’s series 
on vocations. Each page is on one —— 
about farming: soil, the farmer’s day, milk 
and etc. Each paragraph is written in hang- 
ing indention instead of the usual manner, 
which might make reading difficult when 
beginning the book. For elementary schools. 


Ropsins, ZILA AND MEDARY, Mar- 
sJorrr. All in the Day’s Work. D. 
Appleton-Century Co., c1944. 338p. 
$1.36. 


The interest of young people in what is 
being done in the world of practical achieve- 
ment will make this book popular with high- 
school pupils and with over-age elementary 
school children. It is a type of general 
vocational literature much needed; a book 
to stimulate practical dreaming about what 
they would like to do. Recommended for 
school libraries and for some English classes 
and for guidance work. 


Romney, Gay. Cinder’s Secret. 
Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., c1943. 34p. 
50c. 


Approximately twenty pages of vivid, 
clear pictures and descriptive leads de- 
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picting the story of Cinder, the cat, and how 
oby and Sue discovered her babies. Writ- 
ten in a clever manner and of high inter- 
est value for tots. 


Saver, Jutia L. Fog Magic. Viking 
Press, c1943. 107p. $2.00. 


_ A modern fairy tale in which Greta, dur- 
ing foggy weather could see the old houses 
of Blue Cove and the time came when she 
was able to visit in one of those houses and 
to become friends with Retha who was just 
her age. When the sun shone there were 
crumbled walls and cellar walls of an aban- 
doned village of an earlier day. What Greta 
couldn’t understand was her last visit on 
her twelfth birthday and the present Retha’s 
mother gave her. Grades 4-6. 


SHapiro, Irwin. Casey Jones and 
Locomotive No. 638. Julian Messner, 
Inc., c1944. unp. $1.50. 


Here is a tall tale about Casey Jones who 
was interested in baseball and in running 
a locomotive. It is illustrated by Donald 
McKay and boys and girls will enjoy the 
amusing story and the hilarious pictures. It 
is an American folk tale to add to the 
story of Paul Bunyan and other mighty 
men. 


SHINN, Everett, illus. The Christ 
Story. John C. Winston Co., c1943. 
unp. $1.50. 


The text is from the King James version 
of Matthew and Luke. Any book with illus- 
trations by Everett Shinn is greatly en- 
hanced so no matter how many Bible story 
picture books I had I should want to add 
this one. Grades 2-4. 


Sperry, ARMSTRONG. Storm Canvas. 
39.50 C. Winston Co., c1944. 3011p. 
50. 


A tale which will keep many a young 
chap occupied after tiring himself out fight- 
ing Germans and oe made up of kids in 
the neighborhood. e will appreciate it 
more if he has an older brother in the Navy, 
because the story takes Jason Cobb, a 
fifteen year old son of a sea captain who had 
lost his life saving a young sailor named 
Tom Blvthe, who later became captain of 
one of Uncle Sam's frigates, the Thunder- 
bolt. from his step-father’s home into the 
Navy and into Tom Blythe’s ship for a ten 
months cruise to Haiti. This was all done 
while England had our East Coast blocked 
during the war of 1812. Read it kids and 
shake the salt out of your hair. 


STEVENSON, AuGcusta. Sam Houston, 
Boy Chieftain. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1944. 199p. $1.50. 


Another of Miss Stevenson’s books in the 
series of boyhood biographies of great Amer- 
icans. The incidents in the life of Sam 
Houston constitute a nucleus for an ideal 
story, especially in the hands of such a cap- 
able person as Augusta Stevenson. 


STUMBOUGH, VIRGINIA, JOHN CHARLES 
AND GENE Nora. Three Bugs ina Rug. 
David McKay Co., c1944. unp. $1.00. 

An amusing story of how three bugs 
evaded house cleaning and got a new 
home in a new rug. e drawings are by 
John 7, and Gene Nora 5. Their mother 
wrote the story. Grades 1-2. 
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THarP, LouIsE Hatt. A Sounding 
Trumpet. Robert M. McBride and 
Co., c1944. 237p. $2.00. 


Most children are familiar with the words 
of a part of the Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic but not many know the story of Julia 
Ward Howe, its author. This book tells her 
story from the time when she was nine 
years old until her death at the age of 
ninety-one years. Junior high school boys 
and girls will find this interesting. 


THORNE, DIANA AND Moran, CONNIE. 
Chips. John C. Winston Co., c1944. 
unp. $1.50. 


Chips was a cocker spaniel who lived in 
a pet shop window. e wanted a master 
and one day when the shop keeper put him 
cut in the back yard to get some sunshine, 
Chips found the gate open and went to look 
for a master. A happy ending and Diana 
Thorne’s illustrations make this an ideal 
book for grades 1-2. 


Tousey, SanrorD. Little Bear’s 
Pinto Pony. Albert Whitman and Co., 
c1943. 29p. $1.00. 

A story of early days in Kansas and Phil 
Colburn’s friendship with the Indian boy, 
Little Bear. Boys and girls in grades 3-5 
will enjoy this story as well as older boys 
and girls who have ayy | difficulties. The 
colorful pictures are also by Mr. Tousey. 


Tousey, SANFORD. ; 
Gulch. Albert Whitman and Co., 
c1944. 32p. $1.25. 

Another Toysey story with mature enough 
interest to use with older boys, who _ are 
slow readers. Can be used equally well in 
grades 4-5 with good readers. This time 
it is a mining story with a villain who 
gets caught. 


Tunis, JoHN R. Rookie of the Year. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1944. 199p. 
$2.00. 


Trouble in the 


An absorbing story of the great American 
sport writer in a style that will appeal to 
boys of all ages. It is fitted with situation 
of tense moments and has a conclusion that 
leaves the reader in a happy mood. 


WaAGONER, JEAN Brown. Louisa Al- 
cott, Girl of Old Boston. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., c1943. 185p. $1.50. 


When Louisa May Alcott was a little girl, 
she lived in Boston. There was a lamp- 
lighter and a town crier. One day when 
she ran away and got lost, she heard the 
town crier calling a description of her and 
he took her home. Louisa moved to Con- 
cord, to Fruitlands, where she knew man 
people and made many friends. This boo 
is for grades 4-6 and will be a good intro- 
duction to Invincible Louisa and Little 
Women. 


Wuirte, Becky. The Dawn Battle. 
Albert Whitman and Co., c1943. 64p. 
$1.75. 

This is the story of Bakr a ten year old 
boy whose father is a sheik of a Bedouin 
tribe. There is a picture of desert life and 
desert warfare. he many colorful illus- 
Grades 3-5. 


trations are by the author. 
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Waite, Exiza ORNE. 
Was a Little Girl. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., c1944. 1141p. $2.00. 


Esther was a little girl in the 1860's. 
Constance Moran's illustrations show how 
quaint little girl’s dresses of that time 
appear to us now. Esther went to school, 
she had dolls and a cat, she took a trip 
to Boston with her father and wrote a 
story which was bound in dark red with 
black corners lined with gold. When she 
ror = she wrote a book which was pub- 
ished but it was not as important to her 
as the one she wrote when she was eleven 
years old. Grades 3-5. 


Wortu, Katuryn. Poems for Jose- 
phine. Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
c1943. 56p. $1.50. 


Sothern Worth, wife of Walter Clyde 
Curry, ofessor of English at Vanderbilt 
University, has written two delightful 
stories for girls of high school age—Middle 
Button and They Loved to Laugh. Now 
she gives us a distinguished book of verse 
for children—Poems for Josephine. The 
poems are about the things which interest 
young people—swans, geese, chickens, 
ducks, peacocks—and they have the quali- 
ties essential to good poetry. The book 
~ O.ueamemcaas with photographs by Jose- 
phine. 


WPA PENNSYLVANIA WRITERS’ ProJ- 
EcT. Oil and Gas. Albert Whitman 
and Co., c1944. 48p. 50c. 


This is the 36th title in the Elementary 
Science series. The facts are scientifically 
authentic and the vocabulary is suitable 
for grades 3-4. 


Yorcx, R. L. Sixty To Go. Julian 
Messner, Inc., c1944. 215p. $2.50. 


A story of the underground on the gold 
coast of southern France. A small group 
of people help others out of Nazi hands 
into neutral countries. Those in intrigue, 
honor and tragedy before these under- 
ground workers themselves have to leave; 
those who are alive. 


PAULL, GRACE. 
Fair. 
$1.50. 


This will be particularly interesting now 
on account of Victory gardens. Mary Jane 
grew a squash and took it to the school fair, 
her mother and little brother go all around 
the fair looking for Mary Jane's squash. 
They see many things all of which are 
pictured and described but the squash isn't 
with the apples, or with the patchwork 
quilts, or with the canned things. At last 
they see Mary Jane's squash and it has 
a blue ribbon on it! For children up to 
the second grade. 


Po.LitockK, KATHERINE. Sly Mongoose. 
145. Scribner’s Sons, c1943. 78p 


When Esther 


A Squash for the 
Doubleday, Doran, c1943. unp. 


A story of Trinidad and Sombo who 
wanted a little white dog. Kurt Wiese made 
the delightful illustrations. For grades two 
through four. 


SrcKets, Dorotuy Jupp. Riding the 
= American Book Co., c1943. 144p. 


Upper grade children who are interested 
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in airplanes, as most of them are, can get 
from this book some idea of the develop- 
ment of aviation, and of the reason Amer- 
ican airplanes can . The scope of the 
book is indicated by the first chapter, “The 
Story of Icarus” and the last one, “Air- 
planes of Tomorrow.” 


TOMPKINS, JANE. The Storks Fly 


Home. Fred A. Stokes, c1943. 58p. 
$1.50. ; 
This story of the war for ades two 


through four has enough realism to satisfy 
the youngsters without including the hor- 
ror which every one wishes to spare them 
as long as possible. It is the story of 
Holland, the children waiting for the re- 
turn of the storks, the elders fearing the 
coming of a larger, less welcome bird: the 
German invasion plane. Both kinds of birds 
come, the children in the story are taken 
out of the war zone, the storks fly south 
and the elders hope for victory even though 
it be delayed 


THOMPSON, Mary WoLFe. Pattern 
for Penelope. pemanaeee, Green, 
c1943. 276p. $2.25. 


Penny comes from a poorly adjusted home 
to spend some time with her uncle who 
has an animal hospital. Penny becomes his 
helper and becomes more and more inter- 
ested in animals. She gets her own dog 
ready for a dog show and later becomes a 
dog trainer. This is a new slant on the 
eareer book as well as_ a good animal 
story. Junior high school age. 


Dick and the 
Doubleday, Doran, c1943. 


Tousrey, SANFORD. 
Canal Boat. 
unp. $1.50. 


A story of a trip on a canal boat during 
which Dick learns how to ride the horses 
that tow the boats; how the locks work, 
and how to trade with the farmers’ wives 
along the way. He gets to sleep in the 
“upstairs” bunk and at the very end of 
the book there is an exciting encounter 
— horse thieves. For grades two through 
our. 


TRUE, BARBARA AND HENRY, MARGUE- 
RITE. Their First Igloo. Albert Whit- 
man, cl1943. unp. $1.00. 


A beautiful book about two little Eskimo 
children. There is a dog team whose lead 
dog is not fastened to the sled (no author- 
ity for this has been found by the reviewer). 
The illustrations are striking but the story 
seems a little impossible. 


Van Strocxum, Hiwpa. Gerrit and 
jy Organ. Viking Press, c1943. 178p. 
50. 


This story is laid in the time of the 
childhood of Queen Wilhelmina in Holland. 
Miss Van Stockum is also the artist and 
a lovely book has been produced. Gerrit, 
who was the grandson of a toymaker, de- 
cided to be a friend to the organ grinder. 
The grinder seemed to awfully cross, 
but that was only because he needed a 
friend. Grades two through four. 


Weser, LENoRA MATTINGLY. Meet 
the Malones. Thomas Y. Crowell, 
c1943. 218p. $2.00. 


A light story for junior high school girls. 
Mrs. Weber has a good understanding of 
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children and young ople. The setting 
is the present with all the problems that 
are brought about by war. 


Woop, L.N. Walter Reed. Messner, 
c1943. 277p. $2.50. 


This was an honor book in the Herald 
Tribune Spring Book Award. It is an ex- 
cellent addition to the career material for 
high school pupils as well as an absorbing 
story of Walter Reed and his amazing ex- 
periments. 


Wricut, ANNA Rose. Summer at 
— Viking Press, c1943. 243p. 
2.00. 


This is the story of five children who go 
to spend the summer on a farm_ because 
of the illness of their mother. It seems 
to be written for grades five through seven 
but the story would hold more interest 
for grades three through five except that 
it might be too difficuit. The children are 
ages six, eight, ten, twelve, and fourteen. 


WRIGHT, FRANCES FITZPATRICK. Lucy 
Ellen’s College Daze. Farrar & Rhine- 
hart, c1943. 265p. $2.00. 


This is the second Lucy Ellen book and 
will appeal to girls, who like very light 
fiction. It might be used to interest a non- 
reader. For teen age girls. 


Yost, Epna. American Women of 
oa Fred A. Stokes, c1943. 231p. 
2.00. 


A much-needed and inspiring book, that 
gives the true life stories of twelve Amer- 
ican women who, beginning in a small 
way and following the interests of student 
days, have achieved distinction and have 
contributed importantly to scientific pro- 
gress in this century. 


Education and Psychology 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PuBLic AF- 
FAIRS. Education and the United Na- 
tions. American Council on Public 
Affairs, c1943. 112p. $1 


Words of wisdom usually need to be 
examined in the light of conditions under 
which they were written. This important 
report must be read in the light suggested. 
It mer transpire that purported wisdom 
is little less than passionate expressions 
of very confused and very active people. 
At any rate this cheaply bound report de- 
serves careful examination because of the 
personages who had a part in its prepara- 
tion. Students of the history of education 
will welcome an opportunity to read it. 
Contents of the report connect with post- 


war planning, cooperation among supposed 
intelligent people, Greek echolarenin. the 
place of the university in the present “sor- 


ry scheme of things.’ 


AYDELOTTE, FRANK. 
Academic Lock Step. 
Bros., c1944. 183p. $2.50 


This book is an examination and a 
praisal of a variety of Opes plans for 
use of the honor system in vd ee and 
universities of our country 
of one hundred and thirty institut ons "hes 
been drawn upon and a careful tement 


Breaking the 
Harper and 
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of the methods employed has resulted. In- 
stitutions which have already worked in 
this field, as well as others which contem- 
plate the introduction of such a plan, 

find this an indispensable aid to wise de- 
velopments. supplementary feature of 
the volume which adds to its appeal is 
the discussion of the possible application 
of honors work in secondary schools as 
well as the relations of such a program 
to post-graduate study. 


BAKER, HAROLD V. Children’s Con- 
tributions in Elementary School Gen- 
eral Discussion. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, c1942. 150p. $1.85. 


The purposes of this study were to dis- 
cover the content or subject matter of 
children‘s contributions in general discus- 
sion periods at various grade levels, the 
sources from which the materials are drawn 
and the effect of differences in sex, mental 
ability and economic status. It is also 
concerned with social development as re- 
vealed in type and extent of participation. 
The study suggests the value of general 
discussion in revealing to the teacher in- 
formation from which she may make cur- 
ricular modifications for the benefit of her 
group. 


BETZNER, JEAN. Exploring Litera- 
ture with Children. Teachers College, 
oo University, c1943. 74p. 


This should help the new teacher recog- 
nize the ways in which literature can be 
made a part of the child’s experience. 
There are five sections in the book: Chil- 
dren need literature; A schools resources 
for teaching literature; Exploring literature 
at school; The teacher’s equipment; De- 
veloping the form of evaluation. 


Boyp, Mary E. Preparing to Serve 
Your Community. University of Flor- 
ida Press, c1943. 80p. 30c. 


This is one of the excellent materials 
produced by the Florida Curriculum Lab- 
oratory as a part of the University of 
Florida Project in Applied Economics under 
a grant from the Sloan Foundation. The 
materials are intended for use in the ele- 
mentary school. Every school 
should have samples of their materials 
available for its teachers. 


BRECKENRIDGE, MARIAN E., AND VIN- 
CENT, E. Lee. Child Development. 
W. B. Saunders Co., c1943. 592p. 
$3.25. 

The carefully organized chapters on the 
growth — physical and psychological — of 
boys and girls through the school years. 
Reasons are given for the ~~ phe- 
nomens of behavior that every teacher of 
experience knows so well. The author is 
very critical of certain community influ- 
ences—as “sophisticated” movies, and un- 
directed recreation—that greatly increase 
the problems. The matter of sexual awake- 
ning is presented in a manner both calm 
and clear. The big topic of personality 


is given two chapters. 


BUTTERFIELD, WILLIAM H. How to 
Use Letters in College Public Rela- 
tions. 
$2.50. 


Another reminder that colleges cannot 


Harper and Bros., cl1944. 182p. 
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ignore the field of public relations in the 
postwar era. The book contains many fine 
recommendations on the use of letters in 
building enrollment and good will, among 
them being keep letters short, make them 
friendly and personal, and keep them going 
to parents, students, high school principals, 
high school students, and professional men. 


CHAPMAN, Pau W. Occupational 
Guidance. Turner E. Smith and Co., 
c1943. 638p. $1.76. 


A clear discussion of how to go about 
choosing an occupation, and a presentation 
of some of the general fields in which 
vocations may be found. It is intended for 
use as a text at the junior high school level, 
and is excellent for that purpose. It is 
also suitable as a reference book in ele- 
mentary as well as high school libraries. 


DARLINGTON, MEREDITH W. In-Serv- 
ice Education of Teachers and Rural 
Community Building. Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, c1944. 72p. 25c. 


This is an excellent report of the work 
of the Oklahoma A. and M. College at Still- 
water, Oklahoma, in working intensively 
with three groups of employed teachers. 
The techniques used include the summer 
workshop, the field workshops, and regular 
and special courses organized for employed 
teachers. The report of procedures is 
clear, the evaluations good, and the sug- 
gestions for conducting such work are 
stimulating. 


DuGcAN, STEPHEN. A Professor at 
Large. Macmillan and Co., c1943. 
468p. $3.50. 

The experiences and observations of the 


author as director of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education as he traveled in the 


major countries. Mainly concerned with 
cultural affairs, but considers political, 
economic, social. Somewhat superficial, 
but entertaining and informing. Best in 


analyzing weaknesses in French cultural 
structure as affecting fall of France in 
1940. The book is another blow at Ameri- 
can isolationism. 


Evans, Eva Knox. Children and 
You. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, c1943. 60p. 
35c. 


It is both interesting and helpful to find 
a book that explains some of the impor- 
tant things in child guidance. An un- 
trained person who wishes to work with 
children should find, Children and You of 
value. Such a person will discover that 
children are different and that pleasure can 
be had while helping to solve the individual 
problems. 


FALK, HERBERT ARNOLD. Corporal 
Punishment. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, c1941. 162p. $2.10. 

A carefully documented study that traces 
the history of practice of corporal punish- 
ment in the schools of the United States, 
with growing recognition of its relationship 
to democratic living. 


Goop, CARTER V. AND HENDRICKSON, 
Gorpon, eds. Abstracts of Graduate 
Theses in Education. Teachers Col- 
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lege, University of Cincinnati, c1944. 
236p. 


Many friends of Peabody have helped in 
supplying data for this helpful and in- 
formative volume. The authors remind us 
that this is the fourth of a series of ab- 
stracts of graduate theses in education. 
Previous volumes in the series appeared 
in 1931, 1936, and 1940. This report of 
abstracts of graduate theses is recommended 
especially to readers who may have an in- 
terest in problems of graduate instruction, 
and to students of the history of educa- 
tion in the United States. 


HOLLINGWoRTH, Leta S. Children 
Above 180 I. Q. World Book Co., 
c1942. 332p. $3.00. 


This posthumous work, completed from 
Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth’s notes, presents 
for psychologists an account of a quarter 
of a century of experience with the cream 
of intellectually gifted children. Here are 
described a dozen individuals who were, 
in terms of their Stanford Binet I. Q., the 
most gifted children Dr. Hollingwo had 
epportunity to test during her long years 
of interest in this group. It is a study that 
will be welcomed by those interested in 
the gifted child. 


INGLES, MAy anD McCacue, ANNA. 
Teaching the Use of Books and Libra- 
ries. H. W. Wilson and Co., c1941. 
204p. $1.80. 


This is the fourth edition of a standard 
manual for the use. of teachers and libra- 
rians in preparing lessons on the use of 
books and libraries. The bibliographies 
and some of the text have been revised. 
The manual may be used alone or in 
connection with Brown's Library key. 


KANDEL, I. L. Educational Yearbook 
of the International Institute of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, c1943. 297p. $3.75. 


A series of articles on higher education 
in the United States and eight forei 
countries with special reference to the 
post war status. The authorship of the 
several discussions, insure a thoughtful pres- 
entation. 


LIVINGSTONE, SIR RIcHARD. On Edu- 
cation. Cambridge University Press, 
c1944. 157p. $1.75. 


This volume contains two books evi- 
ously pet separately. The first was 
entitled The Future in Education. This is 
a convincing argument for adult education 
for all adults, the educated as well as the 
underprivileged. There is an added post- 
script explaining that only so can a philos- 
ophy of life, which is the essential aim of 
education, be developed. The second book, 
Education for a World Adrift, enlarges on 
the idea of a philosophy of living and char- 
acter education. Every thoughtful teacher 
and school official should read this volume. 


MacLatcry, JOSEPHINE H., ed. Edu- 
cation on the Air. Ohio State Uni- 
versity, c1943. 394p. $3.00. 


A record and an interpretation of the 
oy significant achievements in Radio for 
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MELBY, EARNEST AND OTHERS. Mo- 
bilizing Educational Resources. Har- 


per and Bros., c1943. 242p. $2.50. 


That a board composed of professional 
and non-professional interests and coordi- 
nated with major war agencies, The War 
Production Board, the War Manpower Com- 
mission, the War Labor Board, and the Of- 
fice of Price Administration be created 
and given the power to represent and act 
for the educational interests of the country 
is the plan offered by the authors to dispel 
the real weakness in our educational sys- 
tems in this country. 

They point out most effectively the inter- 
relations of educational systems and agen- 
cies organized for the promotion of labor, 
youth government and racial interests. 
This is a most arresting book by eight 
contributors. 


MontTANA STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
PuBLIc INSTRUCTION. The Hill County 
Plan. University Book Store, Missoula, 
Mont., c1943. 100p. 50c. 


Correspondence study is being used to 
reach isolated elementary school pupils. 
This bulletin of the Montana State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction tells how this 
works in Hill County, Montana. Definite 
provision is made for social as well as 
scholastic education, using meetings, ex- 
cursions and clubs. 


MONTGOMERY, ELIZABETH RIDER. 
Bonnie’s Baby Brother and How He 
Grew. Fred A. Stokes Co., c1942. 
95p. $2.00. 


This book Bonnie’s Baby Brother and 
How He Grew fills a need found by many 
parents upon the arrival of a new baby 
when an older child is already in the 
family. The forty-eight clear cut pictures 
and interesting narratives of the arrival, 
care and growth of a baby from birth to 
one year help any older child to accept 
and love a new brother or sister as five 
year old Bonnie did hers. 


N.E.A. DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISION 
AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT. 
Toward a New Curriculum. National 
— Association, c1944. 192p. 

.00. 


This is an explanation and interpretation 
of some of the things actually taking place 
rather widely among schools. Some of 
these things may not be considered as 
parts of the curriculum + many people, 
but they are part of the learning experi- 
ence of children. There is no attempt to 
give conclusive or authoritative directions 
or answers to questions; there is a suc- 
cessful ——— to increase understanding 
of current school practice. 


NEWELL, CLARENCE ALBERT. Class 
Size and Adaptability. Teachers Col- 
ae Columbia University, c1943. 99p. 


This study shows that there is a definite 
tendency for new teaching procedures to 
be used in schools where classes are rela- 
tively small. The work is well done, and 
deserves careful consideration by superin- 
tendents, principals and board members. 
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REEDER, WarD G. School Boards and 
Superintendents. Macmillan Co., 
c1944. 278p. $2.00. 


This simple statement of school proce- 
dures and policies answers many of the 
questions board members and superintend- 
ents need to have answered. The state- 
ments are made on the basis of the au- 
thor’s wide experiences in teaching courses 
on school administration. There is no at- 
tempt at citation of authority and some of 
the answers are based on the author’s 
opinion rather than on scientific studies. 
A good book for all concerned with school 
administration. 


Rosperts, Roy W. The Arkansas 
Community School Program, Bulletin 
IV. The Arkansas State Department 
of Education, c1944. 72p. 


An excellent report showing how this 
workshop operated. The lists of topics 
and some of the reports are especially 
helpful. As is the case in most work- 
shops, what the teachers did and learned 
can be only partially reported. This report 
will be helpful to groups planning to par- 


ticipate in a workshop. 

SARGEANT, Porter. War and Educa- 
bre Porter Sargeant, c1943. 504p. 
4.00. 


A remarkable presentation of ideas about 
education, with a running comment of 
Porter Sargeant’s ideas. Stimulating is too 
mild a word for the book; devastating 
would be better, but there is a constructive 
under-current that makes that inappro- 
priate. At any rate, thoughtful school peo- 
ple will want to read it. 


SHEPHARD, E. FENTON AND Woop, 
Witt1aM B. The Financing of Public 
Schools in Michigan. University of 
Michigan Press, c1943. 138p. 60c. 


A clear statement of this scope of the 
educational program proposed for Michi- 
gan, with significant data concerning the 
cost and financing of the program. Funda- 
mental questions of revenues to be used, 
and the distribution both as to geographical 
and functional use are raised, and pro- 
posed answers are clearly stated and illus- 
trated. All persons concerned with financ- 
ing schools will find this bulletin of value. 


Suietps, Bert A. Air Pilot Training. 
—e Book Co., c1943. 657p. 
4.00. 


“The purpose of this book is to present 
in a single volume all the information nec- 
essary to pass the written examinations for 
a private and commercial pilot license.” 
Aviation terms are explained in the text. 
The author has had the benefit of criticism 
from many experts in this field. 


Snyper, Harotp E. Educational In- 
breeding. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, c1943. 160p. $2.35. 


An analysis of the inbreeding status of 
315 city school systems based upon reports 
from their superintendents, a comparative 
analysis of 1,387 local and non-local teach- 


ers on the basis of certain selected char- 
acteristics generally associated with teach- 
ing competence. 
done thoroughly. 


The study seems to be 
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Street, Roy F. Children in a World 
of Conflict. Christopher Publishing 
House, c1941. 304p. $2.50. 

The primary purpose of this book is to 
examine some of the ways in which chil- 
dren respond to environments which are 


confusing and frequently hostile, and to 
indicate what might be done to help them 
make more adequate adjustments. arents 


and teachers will find this book an invalu- 
able and authoritative guide in the field 
of child development. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. The Use of 
Test Results in Diagnosis and Instruc- 
tion in the Tool Subjects. Educational 
Records Bureau, c1942. 80p. 


Clearly worded suggestions as to the pur- 

ses, administration and _ interpretation 
of standardized educational tests, with good 
up-to-date bibliographies and ts of the 
more widely known tests. This bulletin is 
a great value for schools using or planning 
to use standardized tests in the tool sub- 
jects. 


TROYER, MAuRICE E. AND PaGE, C. 
Rosert. Evaluation in Teacher Educa- 
tion. American Council on Education, 
c1944. 368p. $3.00. 


A scholarly contribution to the literature 
of the professional education of teachers, 
fitting into the series now under prepara- 
tion by the commission on teacher uca- 
tion. 


Witurams, L. A. Secondary Schools 
for American Youth. American Book 
Co., c1944. 53lp. $3.25. 


A splendid over-view of American sec- 
ondary education. Early origins are excel- 
lently discussed. It possesses a splendid 
treatise on vocational education and closes 
with an extended discussion on the prob- 
able future development of the public high 
school in the United States. 


ALLEN, WENDELL C. Cumulative 
Pupil Records. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, c1943. 69p. $1.25. 


Shows how a cumulative record aids 
every member of the school staff, how a 
staff should study its record system, cri- 
teria for evaluating cumulative records and 
their use, and suggestions for effective rec- 
ord keeping and use. his is a_ worth- 
while study that should be of much value 
to every school staff. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS. Schools and Man- 
power. American Association of 
S00. Administrators, c1943. 448p. 
2.00. 


One of the best yearbooks of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators 
in recent years. It is directly aimed at 
one of the major problems of American 
life; employment. The right job for every- 
body and everybody in the right job. There 
is one curious weakness. e yearbook 
deals with secondary school practice. Al- 
most half of American children never get 
to high school, but must be prepared for 
and provided with work. They are a part 
of manpower, but this yearbook doesn't 
count them in. 
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CHASE, W. Linwoop. Wartime So- 
cial Studies in the Elementary School. 
National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, c1943. 5lp. $1.00. 


This is one of a series of publications 
designed to contribute to the war effort. 
It contains general suggestions and illus- 
trative materials based upon the author’s 
collection of teaching procedures secured 
from the field. The monograph covers the 
following phases: war time activities, dem- 
ecratic living, intercultural relations, and 
world geography. 


HENDERSON, ALGO D. Vitalizing Lib- 
See Harper, c1944. 202p. 
2.50. 


This book is a positive, modern program 
of college education related to today’s needs 
and social changes. It presents proposals 
at opposite poles of educational philosophy 
and is bound to arouse much argument. 
It will appeal to any one interested in 
improving the American College. 


HuRLocK, ELIZABETH B. Modern 
Ways with Children. Whittlesey 
House, c1943. 393p. $2.75. 


Child guidance as explained a Mrs. 
Hurlock, is both interesting and helpful. 
She gives good suggestions that ai in 
understanding the normal child and in 
helping him to develop in the right way. 


JACOBSON, PAUL B. AND REavis, WIL- 
LIAM C. Duties of School Principals. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., c1941. 812p. $3.50. 


The well and favorably known men in 
the secondary-school field have performed 
a service for which all high-school prin- 
cipals will be greatly indebted. They have 
succeeded in helping to raise the high- 
school principal's job to something far 
beyond the glorified clerkship to which, 
unfortunately, it has fallen too frequently. 
This voluminous compendium is written 
such simple and easy terminology that lazy 
principals can no longer claim rightfully 
the abstractness of their suggested reading. 
Better keep this volume away from teach- 
ers whom principals are trying to fool. 
Or better still keep a copy where all 
teachers may read. 


Mason, CARLETON. Adaptations of 
Instruction to Individual Differences 
in the Preparation of Teachers in Nor- 
mal Schools and Teachers Colleges. 
Teachers College, Columbia, c1940. 
279p. $2.50. 

Another shot-gun study. Had the stu- 
dent concentrated on any one of the quasi 
problems at which he hints, the chances 
are better than one to ten that he would 
have completed a more scholarly work. A 
good source of suggestions to thesis writers 
of which schools are wary. 


McKown, Harry C. How to Pass a 
Written Examination. McGraw-Hill 
Co., c1943. 162p. $1.50. 


The author reaches his goal in giving 
some worthwhile suggestions for meeting 
a written examination physically, emo- 
tionally, and mentally. He offers a suc- 
cessful plan of reviewing for an examina- 
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tion. Our preparation cannot begin tco 
early for the examinations we will exper- 
ience, in or out of school. This book should 
be = much interest to teachers and stu- 
ents 


MeErIAM, JuNIus L. Activities, Proj- 
ects, Units of Work Catalogued for 
1932-1939. University of California, 
c1943. 270p. 


This brings up to date a useful index 
to activity units published in 1932. The 
volume is particularly useful for those 
administrators, supervisors and _ teachers 
who are planning new units of work. The 
index is classified by topics, which com- 
monly occur in the courses of study on 
the elementary level. In a_ stimulating 
preface the author maintains that most of 
the activity units indexed were designed to 
motivate the learning of conventional 
school subjects. 


MetTcALF, Keyes D., RUSSELL, JOHN 
D.,AND OSBORNE, ANDREW D. The Pro- 
gram of Instruction in Library Schools. 
University of Illinois Press, c1943. 
140p. $1.50. 


“This work started as an examination 
of the University of Illinois Library School” 
but it developed into a theoretical study 
“that deals with American standards and 
ideals of education for librarianship.” 
(preface). The three parts deal with the 
first-year program, the second-year pro- 
gram, and some aspects of library school 
administration. The material is largely 
subjective and adds little to an under- 
standing of the problems to which it is 
addressed. 


Nasu, Arnotpd S. The University 
and the Modern World. Macmillan, 
c1944. 312p. $2.50. 


This is a brilliant discussion of the mod- 
ern university, particularly as it reacts to 
the impact of tragic forces abroad in the 
current world 


RipsteE, Marcaret A. The Rights 
of Infants. Columbia University 
Press, c1943. 118p. $1.75. 


The emotional needs of infants as ex- 
lained in this book should prove helpful 
o the young mother. It should enable her 
+. understand the infants development and 
his reaction to those with whom he comes 
in contact. 


RIviin, Harry N., AND SCHUELER, 
HERBERT. Encyclopedia of Modern 
Education. Philosophical Library, 
c1943. 902p. $10.00. 


A reference book that will be found very 
useful by superintendents and groups = 
teachers who are really at work trying t 
make their schools as effective as toasbie. 
The topics are well chosen and in general 
there is a well balanced presentation of 
facts and ideas, sometimes of conflicting 
ideas. The contributors are people recog- 
nized in the fields in which they write. 
The bibliographies are short, but do give a 
start on _findin er information. A 
must book for libraries in schools training 
teachers, and for the professional library 
of school systems. 
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Spracue, H. A. A Decade of Prog- 
ress in the Preparation of Secondary 
School Teachers. Teachers College, 
Columbia, c1940. 170p. $1.85. 


A splendid illustration of the result of 
an administrators suggestions (?) to his 
faculty when he feels called upon to earn 
a union card in form of an academic handle. 
Cne may imagine how his hands (familiar 
title which small men attach to their co- 
workers) sweat over this contribution to 
education. The author has used his con- 
nections with the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges wisely and well. 


WINN, RatpH B. Encyclopedia of 
Child Guidance. Philosophical Li- 
brary, cl1943. 456p. $7.50. 


A dictionary arrangement of definitions 
for some two hundred and fifteen terms 
relating to child guidance. In most cases 
the discussion is a comprehensive one, for 
instance for “accelevation’”’ approximately 
has three pages. All discussions are signed 
with the contributors initials, and a table 
in the front gives the contributors name, 
position, and other writings. The encyclo- 
pedia was prepared by a group of out- 
standing authorities. 


Health 


AINSWORTH, DOROTHY, AND OTHERS. 
Individual Sports for Women. W. B. 
Saunders Co., c1943. 392p. $3.50. 


Full details are given for eight sports, 
in which competition is limited to one or 
a very few opponents. Such full details 
are given, with clever pen drawings, that 
each sport becomes a science. 


BAXTER, LAURA, JUSTIN, MARGARET 
M., AND Rust, Lucite O. Our Food. 
$i Rs Lippincott. Co. c1943. 218p. 


This book ‘is written as a text for the 
introductory foods course. It is simply 
written in such a way that it will appeal 
to the young girl. It is based on plan- 
ning and serving family meals. It treats 
the subject adequately. 


Brabiey, AticeE. Menu-Cook-Book. 
Macmillan Co., c1944. 944p. $2.49. 

Miss Bradley lives up to her past repu- 
tation in this book. It gives a menu mar- 
ket order and recipes used in menus for 
every day in the year. It answers a need 
of the young war bride and is a help to 
the more experienced housewife in plan- 
ning meals in wartime. 


BROWNELL, CLIFroRD LEE, WILLIAMS, 
J. F. anD HucHEs, W. L. Being Alive. 
American Book Co., c1942. 430p. $1.60. 


“Behavior and knowledge need the sup- 
port that each can give the other.” Three 
outstanding health educators endeavor to 
provide youth with the aenpone g | informa- 
tion regarding the anatomy and function of 
the human body and to stimulate interest 
to meet its needs. The book is well dia- 
grammed and illustrated. It should be 


valuable as another reference for use of 
the young in planning for satisfactory daily 
living. 
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BURKARD, WM. E., CHAMBERS, R. L. 
AND MARONEY, FrepD. W. Health for 
Young Americans. Lyons and Carna- 
han, c1943. 375p. $1.00. 


This book fulfills its promise in being the 
result of the combined understanding and 
interpretation of two educators and a 
physician. Health becomes part of the 
normal interest and wp = of youth. 
The Chapters are developed by outlining 
the structure, function, “upkeep” and 
lems related to the various organs of the 
body. Mental hygiene is discussed as 
related to daily living—use of leisure and 
development of hobbies. Added strength 
is given through the many excellent dia- 
grams and illustrations and in the “key to 
sounds” through which the valuable glos- 
sary becomes a tool in the use of technical 
terms employed in the book. Conservation 
of life and first aid is developed on the 
level of the readers. 


rob- 


Byrp, OLIver E. Health Instruction 
Yearbook 1943. Stanford University 
Press, c1943. 308p. $3.00. 


The editor, who is well qualified to com- 
pile such a book, intends this to be an 
annual publication of outstanding articles 
in the field of health summarized and 
brought together in readily available refer- 


ence form. The book is divided into 
twenty chapters, a bibliography of 1942 
and 1943 references, author, and subject 
index. 

Duncan, A. O. Food Processing. 


Turner E. Smith and Co., c1942. 544p. 
$3.00. 


This is written as a text for the second- 
ary school. It is interestingly written and 
would appeal to the housewife as well as 
the teacher. The information given is up- 
to-date and clearly stated. The chapters 
on frozen and dehydrated food is especial- 
ly good. An excellent teachers reference 
list is given in the appendix. 


EMERSON, WILLIAM R. P. Health for 


the Having. Macmillan Co., c1944. 
146p. $1.75. 
This book is concerned with common 


sense practical rules and facts toward the 
promotion of health. Though all aspects 
are by no means handled, the areas cov- 
ered such as physical examination, weight, 
nutrition and blood pressure, would seem 
to have popular appeal to the lay public. 
The addition of a bibliography would 
broaden and increase its value. It is simply 
written and timely in so far as it is closely 
allied with our war effort. 


GAMBLE, MARGARET TURNER AND Por- 
TER, MARGARET CHANDLER. Your Food 
Dollar. The World Publishing Co., 
c1940. 279p. $2.65. 


This book will help the housewife spend 
the food dollar more wisely. Separate sec- 
tions deal with general rules of marketin 
fruits, vegetables, canned food, meat, 
and etc. It is written in a conversational 
style which detracts from the book in my 
opinion. It has much good information 
however and is a good reference book for 
home economic classes. 
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GERLING, C. J. The Complete Weight 
= Harvest House, c1941. 246p. 


This book presents a shocking picture of 
the multitudinous ppeteestes foisted upon 
an unsuspecting public. do not believe 
that it has value in the field of health or 
nursing education. 


GLASSTONE, SAMUEL AND GLASSTONE, 
Vio.eTTe. The Food You Eat. Univer- 
! of Oklahoma Press, c1943. 277p. 

5. 


This book is written for home use and 
those agencies engaged in educating con- 
sumers toward health for victory. It ex- 
plains the processing of grains, milk and 
milk products, canned foods, quick-frozen 
foods and the preparation of the nutrition 
= foods. It would be of interest to the 
ayman., 


GorRELL, F. L., McKay, HuGHINA 
AND ZUILL, FRANCES. Food and Family 
Living. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1942. 
522p. $1.80. 


This book is written as a text for High 
School and is planned to meet the need 
of the shortened class period, the broader 
programs of teaching foods and nutrition. 
The phases of subject matter are nutrition 
and health consumer-buying, social family 
relations and standard for food preparation. 
I consider a good book. 


HATHAWAY, WINIFRED. Education 
and Health of the Partially Seeing 


Child. Columbia University Press, 
c1943. 216p. $2.50. 
This book is for teachers of special 


classes as well as for teachers and super- 
visors who may have children with defec- 
tive vision in their schools. It is also very 
valuable for social workers, parents, physi- 
cians, and nurses who are responsible for 
the welfare of these children. The book is 
divided into the following parts: Historical 
background. Administrative Responsibili- 
ties, Educational Responsibilities, and Com- 
munity Social Service Responsibilities. The 
following appendixes are valuable aids to 
the teacher and children; (1) Facts About 
the Eye and Eye Hygiene, (2) Vision Test- 
ing, (3) Outline for Checking Vision Facili- 
ties, (4) Equipment for Partially Seeing 
Pupils, (5) Vocabulary of Terms Relating 
to the Eye. It is a valuable reference book 
and should be a part of every teacher’s 
library. 


Kain, Ipa JEAN. Get in ze. David 
McKay Co., c1944. 94p. $1.00 


“Till health of body or of mind is defeat. 

. Let all women if they can manage 

it continue to be healthy ... and beauti- 

ful.” The author in discussing her health 

of beauty program says weight comes first; 

the foods that keep you fit are not weight 

makers. In some ten chapters one is di- 

rected how to “measure up” in a very 

pleasant conversational manner. The catch 
is: one must still exercise. 


KRUEGER, WALTER W. Fundamentals 
of Personal Hygiene. W. B. Saunders 
Co., c1944. 315p. $1.75. 

A successful effort has been made by the 
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author to present information  pertainin 
to healthful living in terms of functiona 
hygiene. The suggested questions and re- 
ports outlined at the end of each chapter 
would be helpful toward this end. 
attempt has been made to develop in the 
reader an awareness of the urgent need 
for daily practice and use of good health 
habits on the basis of our national war 
effort and welfare. The reader is given 
help toward developing a criteria for evalu- 
ation of health literature and information. 
The bibliography is well selected and could 
be used to enrich the material in the text. 
The subject matter has been revised ac- 
cording to the latest scientific facts avail- 
able and reflects a desire to give the reader 
a sound basis for good judgment in effec- 
tive living. 


NyYSWANDER, Dorotuy B. _ Solving 
School Health Problems. Common- 
wealth Fund, c1942. 377p. $2.00. 


A single objective, namely the effective 
utilization of organized effort for the bet- 
ter health of school children, is presented 
in this text. The study has been carried 
out within the confines of New York City. 
The new approach and the adoption of new 
and better practices makes the demonstra- 
tion of great value in its appeal to an 
application in communities throughout the 
nation. It is an excellent resource book in 
showing what can be accomplished through 
the cooperation of the school and commun- 
ity resources. 


WALES, MARGUERITE. 
Health Nurse in Action. 
Co., c1941. 4837p. $2.75. 


This volume gives a realistic picture of 
public health nursing through a series of 
case studies. The purpose of the book is to 
show how nurses apply the principles of 
public health nursing when in the field. 
The stories selected show an undue propor- 
tion of achievement on the part of the 
nurse. The book should play an important 
part in the basic program of nursing edu- 
cation in giving an interpretation of public 
health nursing program. It is valuable 
also as a reference book in the field of 
public health nursing, and may be of gen- 
eral interest to those studying in the re- 
lated fields. 


The Public 
Macmillan 


WILSON, CHARLES C. AND OTHERS. The 
American Health Series, vols. 7 and 8. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1943. 2 vols. $1.04 
each. 


These two texts present health educa- 
tion from a positive standpoint, enriched 
with good illustrations and excellent ques- 
tions and test yourself devices. 


MILLEN, NINA. 
From Many Lands. 
c1943. 214p. $1.00. 


The increased interest in other countries 
should make this book very useful to an 
elementary school. The games are grouped 
by country. The name of each game is 
given together with the number of chil- 
dren who can play and the ages to which 
it will be interesting. 


Children’s Games 
Friendship Press, 


Mrtter, B. W., BOOKWALTER, K. W., 
AND SCHLAFER, G. E. Physical Fitness 
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oe A. S. Barnes, c1943. 457p. 


For physical educators who have urged 
a greater toughening program for boys, 
particularly those of high school age. A 
welcome addition to the literature of the 
field. Taken as a whole, it is the outstand- 
ing book of recent years in this area of 
the program. The chapters dealing with 
the conduct and description of selected 
activities deserve particular recognition. 
The authors have done a noteworthy job. 


Nor.in, Exinor E. anp DONALDSON, 
Bessie. Everyday Nursing for the 
Everyday Home. Macmillan Com- 
pany, c1942. 306p. $2.50. 


The aim of the authors to introduce the 
principles and practice of scientific nursing 
to the everyday home is carried out in the 
presentation of the content of the book. 
The conterits is divided into two parts: part 
one is given over to prevention of disease 
and is titled “Nursing to Keep Well”: 
two considers “Nursing When 
Comes.” The chapter arrangement is in 
a good sequence beginning with positive 
health teaching for the expectant mother 
and follows through with the health teach- 
ing for all age groups. The first part is 
well written and should serve well as a 
text book for high school or groups of 
young adults. It can be adapted to most 
any age group. The book is well illustrated. 
Where procedures in home nursing are 
given, they are presented in good sequence 
and are safe to follow. There is a good 
glossary at the end of the book which will 
be of help to the student who is not fa- 
miliar with various terms used in explain- 
ing disease conditions and procedures. 


Literature 


BACHELOR, JOSEPH M. AND HEnry, 
Ratpo L. American Thinking and 
Writing. D. Appleton-Century Co., 
c1942. 565p. $2.25. 


A book intended for a text for teaching 
writing by means of intelligent reading. 
The selections used all deal in one way or 
another with the present day American 
scene. Each essay is followed by a group 
of questions, to show whether the student 
understands what he has read, a list of 
words to build a vocabulary, and a list of 
possible theme subjects. 


BopMER, FREDERICK. The Loom of 
Language. W. W. Norton and Co., 
c1944, 692Zp. $3.75. 


A magnificent book. The etymological 
unity of Latin and the Romanic languages 
not only touches ones spirit with human 
brotherhood but also it reveals how a prac- 
tical course may be given in General Ro- 
manic Language. The same holds for the 
Germanic group of languages, in which, 
however, this reviewer would like to in- 
clude Anglo-Saxon. 


FISCHER, MARKOOSHA. My Lives in 


Russia. Harper and Bros., c1944. 269p. 
$2.75. 


A personal and engaging personal ac- 
count of a Russian woman married to an 


American who returned to live under the 
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Communist regime for twelve years. She 
gives a human picture of the conditions 
as they affected the lives of average citi- 
zens. 


Goxtpinc, Louis. Mr. Emmanuel. 
Viking Press, cl1939. 444p. $2.50. 

A novel by the author of Magnolia Street 
in which a Jew planning to spend his re- 
maining years in retirement in England 
is led through a series of events into danger 
as he its his own personality against 
forces of evil at work in the world today. 


GRAHAM, SHIRLEY AND LIPSCOMB, 
GreorceE D. Dr. George Washington 
Carver. Julian Messner, Inc., c1944. 
248p. $2.50. 


Two talented Negro teachers who have 
already made their marks in creative writ- 
ing. Dramatically portray the life and 
works of their race’s leading scientist. 
His piety is stressed as paralleled to his 
wisdom. 


HapDLey, CHALMERS. John Cotton 
Dana. American Library Association, 


c1943. 105p. $2.75. 
This interesting sketch of one of the 
country’s library pioneers is somewhat 


fragmentary but it gives a fine insight into 
the breadth of his conception of the func- 
tion and activities of the public library. 
The brief description of his activities as 
chief librarian in Denver, Springfield and 
Newark should serve as an inspiration to 
users of and workers in the library. 


HEnprRIcKs, W. C., ed. Bundle of 
Troubles and Other Tarheel Tales. 
Duke University Press, c1943. 206p. 
$2.50. 

This collection of folk tales of North 
Carolina is selected from the work of 
writers of the Works Projects Administra- 
tion. Ghosts and “hants,” tall tales and 
local happenings make a revealing picture 
of some of the story telling background of 
just common folks. 


LANCASTER, CHARLES MAXWELL, 
FRANK, JOHN G., AND HAMMER, CARL. 
Two Moods of Minnesong. Vanderbilt 
University Press, c1944. 103p. $2.00. 

An English poetic version of Gottfried 
von Strassburg’s Tristam and Isold and 
Hartman von Aues Poem of Hapless Hen- 
ry, by Lancaster based upon literal prose 
translations by the other two editors. The 
aden = the work is set off by an attractive 
ormat. 


LOCKRIDGE, FRANCES AND RICHARD. 
Killing the Goose. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., c1944. 254p. $2.00. 

A Mr. and Mrs. North mystery, with the 


breathless and rather incoherent charac- 
teristics of Mrs. North given full play. 


McCtoskey, Rosert. Homer Price. 
yeaa Doran and Co., c1943. 149p. 


Six ridiculous tales with an imagination 
run riot among things that could almost 
happen in any small town. There is enough 
caricature of real folks to make the stories 
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interesting to grown folks une have re- 
tained something of chil The book 
is absurdly delightful. 


ManseER, RuTH B. AND MULGRAVE, 
Dorotuy L. Conversations in Phonetic 
Transcription. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
c1941. 174p. $1.75. 


This is the most useful book the reviewer 
has yet seen for class work. The symbols 
are really practical and will lay a good 
foundation for authentic radio pronunci- 
ation not only of English but of Non-Eng- 
lish proper names in our newspapers and 
journals. 


MULLIGAN, JOHN E. Experiences in 
Journalism. Lyons and Carnahan, 
c1943. 332p. $2.00. 


Emphasis is on training for work on the 
high school paper. Non-vocational in point 
of view, follows current trend toward cul- 
tural courses in journalism. Some atten- 
tion paid to propaganda, newspaper read- 
ing. Despite author’s announced aims, 
book still conventional, on level with, per- 
haps slightly above, other recent “breezy” 
texts. ormat not distinctive, but illustra- 
tions good. 


SHAFFER, Ervin ADAM.  Colone? 
Washington. Hobson Book Press, 
c1944. 173p. $2.00. 


A romantic biography of the early life 
of George Washington. Though the view- 
point is highly colored, interest from jour- 
nals and diaries of the day help present 
a presumably authentic picture. 


Srecrist, Mary. Flame Rises on the 
Mountain. Exposition Press, c1942. 
100p. $2.00 

Mary Siegrist’s poetry possesses rhythm, 


sympathy, imagination, and wer. Her 
philosophy is sane. In a chaotic world, 
she keeps her sanity. Among. the titles 


which eal with the modern world are: 
“Poland, Thou Didst Not Die with Death,” 
“Czechoslovakia Speaks,” “The United Na- 
tions Speak,” and “To the German People 
and Armies.” 


Jones, DanreL, An English Pro- 


nouncing Dictionary. E. P. Dutton, 
c1943. 496p. $2.50. 
This new edition (the fifth) has been 


increased by over five thousand words, so 
that the alphabet contains 54,858 words in- 
cluding 13,324 proper names. There have 
been connections and amplifications of 
words appearing in former editions. The 
International Phonetic Alphabet is used. 
The book is a record of pronunciation used 
by a considerable number of typical South- 
ern English people. 


Levy, S. Leon. Nassau W. Senior. 
Bruce Humphries, c1943. 454p. $4.00. 


This interesting biographical ee" pre- 
sents the life of Senior in the role he 
played in moulding the socio-economic life 
of England. While Senior did not hold 
any political office he was very influential 
in ‘political circles as he was often con- 
sulted on matters of economic importance. 
Little is written of Senior’s economic theo- 
ries and contributions. 
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PERRY, GEORGE SESSIONS. Hackberry 
sane Viking Press, c1944. 246p. 


Homespun stories of a homespun hero of 
poor-folks’ South. There is real under- 
standing of these people, though some of 
the stories are so exaggerated as to make 
them more nearly literary cartoons than 
proper literary presentations and interpre- 
ations. 


THOREK, Max. A Surgeon’s World. 
J. B. Lippincott, c1943. 410p. $3.75. 


The vivid narrative of the experience of 
the emmigrant, Max Thorek, is woven 
through the colorful tapestry of the Ghettos 
of Halstead Street. The design reveals 
with affection, understanding and humor 
the author’s family and the individuals 
whom he served through his hard fight for 
medical skill and human compassion. The 
pattern is further enriched by the develop- 
ment, from the earliest tradition, of medi- 
cal science and of the phenomenal growth 
of the city of Chicago. The reader is fas- 
cinated by the glimpse obtained of the 
personality, the wide and varied interests 
of the author who says, “I have sighed 
deep and I have laughed free. I have 
known hunger and I have sat at the table 
of plenty. I have endured loneliness and 
I have given love.” : 


Reference 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEE ON Post-WaR PLANNING. 
Post-War Standards for Public Libra- 
ries. American Library Association, 
c1943. 92p. $1.50. 


Prepared at the request of the National 
Resources Planning Board, this volume 
outlines public library objectives and pre- 
sents in eight chapters standards proposed 
for planning, operating, and evaluating 
library service. It is an excellent over- 
view and manual for library trustees and 
interested citizens’ oups as well as for 

rofessional workers in all types of public 
ibrary systems. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ED- 
ITORIAL COMMITTEE, SUBCOMMITTEE. 
A. L. A. Glossary of Library Terms. 
Page y Library Association, c1943. 

p. 


An alphabetic arrangement of terms, and 
their definitions, used in the library pro- 
fession. Common terms used in ok- 
binding and microphotography are includ- 
ed, and most foreign terms are omitted. 
The work is easy to use and is important 
for students and professional library work- 
ers. 


Brown, THOMAS KITE, AND LEwISs, 
WILLIAM DopceE, eds. The Winston 
Dictionary for Schools. John C. Win- 
ston Co., c1944. 950p. $1.48. 


A dictionary designed for use in the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools. This is 
a thorough revision of the 1936 edition of 
this well known dictionary. The defini- 
tions are simply worded, and supplemented 
by hundreds of sketches, as well as by il- 
lustrative use. There is one alphabetical 
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arrangement including many geographical 
and biographical entries. It is not quite 
new enough to.include sulfa- drugs but 
is reasonably up-to-date. 


CARLISLE, NORMAN V., ed. Types of 
$100" Harper and Bros., c1943. 63p. 
1.00. 


The different kinds of planes are clearly 
explained. Illustrations and diagrams show 
how planes can be distinguished. The 
purposes of varied types are explained. 
The book is particularly suitable for upper 
grade and junior high school pupils. 


Cook, DorotHy E., AND RABBEK- 
Situ, Eva. Educational Film Cata- 
log, 1944. H. W. Wilson Co., c1944. 
440p. price on application. 

One of the most useful and reliable of 
educational bibliographies. It is “se- 
lected classified list of 2930 films for use 
in classrooms, libraries, clubs, army and 
navy training camps.” It has a separate 
title and subject index. The catalog is 
kept up-to-date by supplements throughout 
the year and by a new edition annually. 


GoopeE, J. Paut. Goode’s School At- 
las. Rand, McNally and Co., c1943. 


286p. $4.40. 
The outstanding atlas for American 
homes, schools, and colleges. A rich col- 


lection of political, economic and physical 
maps. Some are sufficiently plain and un- 
adorned to satisfy little children, and others 
are detailed enough to use in following 
the day-to-day movements of our over- 
seas forces. 


GREET, W. CABELL. War Words. Co- 
lumbia University Press, c1943. 137p. 
$1.50. 


A timely book that should be in every 
library. Many persons will want a copy for 
themselves. The author is associate profes- 
sor of English at Barnard College, and CBS 
speech consultant. The pronunciations are 
authoritative. Most of the words are proper 
names. Pronunciations only are given. There 
are no definitions, or data about places or 
persons. . 


GREET, CABELL. ‘World Words. Co- 
lumbia University Press, c1944. 402p. 
$3.00. 


Professor Greet of Barnard College, Co- 
lumbia, speech consultant to Columbia 
Broadcasting System, has enlarged and re- 
vised his earlier edition of War Words. 
The introduction contains notes on the 
rules of pronunciation of foreign languages. 
The body of the book records some 10,000 
words that are in the news. This an 
authoritative and fascinating book that all 
“live-minded” people will want to own. 


Lorp, CiirrorD L. AND Lorp, ELIza- 
BETH H. Historical Atlas of the United 
States. Henry Holt Co., c1944. 253p. 
$1.75. 

This excellent atlas should be available 
to every student of United States history. 
The 312 maps presented are clear cut and 
present much valuable information to sup- 
plement the text and other materials. 
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Mears, Exiot G. Pacific Ocean 
Handbook. Stanford University, 
c1944. 192p. $1.00. 


A collection of interesting data about the 
Pacific Ocean, mainly physical geography. 
= good little reference for the school li- 
rary. 


NEWARK, Maxim, ed. Illustrated 
Technical Dictionary. The Philosoph- 
ical Library,:c1944. 35lp. $5.00. 

A superior reference for science and 
vocational classes. Everything—text, illus- 
trations—is factual, with no mere pictorial 
or “inspirational” presentations. War tech- 
nology is well represented, and many very 


new industries—as synthetic rubber—are 
covered. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. Ab- 
stracts of Doctoral Dissertations, vol. 
5. Pensylvania State College, c1943. 
429p. $1.00. 


Volume five contains abstracts of some 
sixty odd dissertations submitted to partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The table 
of contents is arranged by subject. Each 
abstract gives publication number and 
cost of microfilm copy. An author index 
would be a time saver for hurried re- 
search workers. 


Ratsz, Erwin. Atlas of Global Ge- 


ography. Harper and Bros., c1944. 
64p. $3.50. 


A popular atlas for the library table, 
both at home and at school; many of the 
maps drawn to appear as parts of a globe; 
much attention to the man-made features 
of the world and its parts; a descriptive 
text accompanying each map. 


STRANG, RuTH, CHECKOviTz, ALICE, 
GILBERT, CHRISTINE, AND SCOGGIN, MAR- 
GARET. Gateways to Readable Books. 
H. W. Wilson Co., c1944. 104p. $1.25. 

This list of books for adolescents whose 
reading ability has not kept pace with 
their interests will be very welcome to the 
busy librarian who does not have access 
to many books for young readers. It will 
help in the selection of titles for remedial 
reading. Should be in all school and pub- 
lic libraries. 


WOELLNER, ROBERT C. AND Woon, 
AuRILLA M._ Requirements for Cer- 
tification of Teachers and Administra- 
tors. University of Chicago Press, 
c1944. unp. $2.00. 

This is truly one of the worth-while 
reference works for librarians and edu- 
cators. This issue again contains: A map 
showing the states belonging to the differ- 
ent regional associations. i summaries 
will be helpful to teachers interested in ob- 
taining their initial certificates. 


Religion 


CONSTANTINO, S. A. Amen, Amen. 
Harper and Bros., c1944. 184p. $2.00. 


A young navy flier engages very candid- 
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ly in a discussion of some of the most 
important moral and ethical problems of 
the day and in the end, we think, reaches 
the right verdicts. 


Eppy, SHERWOOD. A Portrait of Je- 
sus. Association Press, cl1943. 23lp. 
$2.00. 


These twelve timely modern studies, rep- 
resenting profound scholarship in ene 
to the historic Jesus of the first century 
with an equally profound belief in the 
presentation of the transforming power of 
the living Christ in the twentieth, are in- 
spirational and rewarding flights into 
realms spiritual from representative, con- 
crete Gospel runways. 


SANGSTER, MARGARET E. Bible Quiz 
Book. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 
c1944. 258p. $1.50. 


A series of tests on familiarity with the 
Bible. There are 106 quiz tests of the in- 
formational type; 12 1.Q. tests that call for 
rather peculiar quirks of thought; 12 speed 
tests based on memory and e ability to 
look up references quickly and 52 picture 
quizzes. An interesting means of checkin: 
; ~~~ eeennaens knowledge of Biblic 
detail. 


MatTuias, WILLIS D. 
and Conduct. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, c1943. 134p. $1.85. 


Employs carefully up to date statistical 
dissertation techniques in a study of the 
ideas of God in relation to the conduct 
of children concluding here is probably a 
relationship through ideas of are 
concepts too difficult for the child mind. 
Appears to strain at gnats though few 
camels swallowed. 


Satter, T. H. P. Christian Adult 
Education in Rural Asia and Africa. 
Friendship Press, c1943. 214p. $1.25. 


Advocates vigorously, illustrates factually 
and convincingly how the church in dis- 
charging its obligation for the christian 
education of village adults in Asia and 
Africa in respect to literacy, health, stan- 
dards of living, social relationships, chris- 
tian growth, should make erg use of the 
experimental method, especially a study of 
village psychology. 


Ideas of God 


Science and Mathematics 


BaksT, AARON. Arithmetic for 
Adults. F. S. Crofts and Co., c1944. 
319p. $2.00. 

Since 


in the everyday affairs of life 
arithmetic serves people in countless ways, 
the author has reviewed the processes of 
subject in a simple direct fashion. Though 
writers in the traditional mathematical 
manner, the forgetful and the uninitiated 
alike can, with a little application, learn 
the technique of the subject if he be but 
half as willin’ as Barkus. 


Barton, SAMUEL G. AND BARTON, 
WituraMm H., Jr. Guide to the Con- 


stellations. Whittlesey House, c1943. 
80p. $3.00. 


This third edition of the clearest and 
most practical of the star atlases will please 
all amateur astronomers and star-gazers. 
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Thirteen large charts are accompanied by 
interesting descriptive text and tables of 
valuable data. A pronunciation column 
is particularly to be recommended. 


Brown, KENNETH E. General Math- 
ematics in American Colleges. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
c1943. 167p. $2.35. 


A study which is carefully done. It makes 
a definite contribution to a major instruc- 
tional problem in the field of mathematics. 


CiaRK, JOHN R., SmiTH, RO.Lianp R., 
AND SCHORLING, RALEIGH. Modern- 
School Geometry. World Book Co., 
c1943. 466p. $1.44. 


This book emphasizes Geometry as a 
system of reasoning. The organization of 
the material guides the pupil away from 
purely rote learning into a clear under- 
standing of the nature of logical proof. 
Interesting non-geometrical exercises are 
provided throughout the text to provide 
transfer to the field of non-mathematical 
reasoning. Skills of arithmetic and alge- 
bra are maintained through their constant 
use in geometric proofs and exercises. The 
exercises are graded in difficulty to meet 
the different ability levels. 


Cooke, Davin C. Young America’s 
Aviation Annual, 1944. Robert M. 
McBride and Co., cl1944. 224p. $2.50. 


This annual gives a non-technical dis- 
cussion of the part air power is playing in 
the war. There is also a day by day sum- 
mary of the work of the A. A. F. for the 
first part of 1943, and of the first part of 
the North Africa campaign. The pictures 
are numerous and good. The arrangement 
is confusing. 


DRANEY, JOHN. Diesel Locomotives 
and Electrical Equipment. American 
Technical Society, c1944. 388p. $3.75. 


Treats of subjects such as current elec- 
tricity, Ohm’s law, power measurements 
and the like as applied to diesel locomo- 
tives. Companion volume to Diesel Loco- 
motives-Mechanical Equipment, it is well 
written for the practical man in the field. 


DuBois, J. H. Plastics. rev. ed. 
American Technical Society, c1943. 
435p. $3.75. 


A comprehensive volume on the many 
types of plastics, their raw materials, man- 
ufacture, molding processes, properties, and 
present uses. Particularly rich in sugges- 
tions as to design of plastic articles, and 
their superior service compared to many 
older materials. How plastics. utilize wastes 


(as oat hulls, peanut shells) is especially 
interesting. 


Hector, L. Grant, LEIn, H. S. anp 
ScouTEN, CLIFFORD. Electronic Physics. 
Blakiston Co., c1943. 355p. $3.75. 

As indicated by the title, prootientiy all 
electrical phenomena is tneated from the 
electron point of view. The use of colored 
line drawings make the book more attrac- 


tive. A timely, well-written text for be- 
ginners. 


Hiccy, Ropert C. Fundamental Ra- 
dio Experiments. John Wiley and 
Sons., c1943. 95p. $1.50. 
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Throughout the book extreme care is ex- 
ercised in making clear introductions to 
new concepts; illustrations good. <A col- 
lection of elementary experiments, it makes 
a satisfactory laboratory guide for a short, 
beginning course in radio. 


Hoyt, JoHn R. Manual for Aviation 
Cadets. McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1944. 
199p. $3.00. 

This manual gives attention to the prac- 
tical needs of the cadet as he begins his 
actual flying. Friendly, but realistic, it 
serves as a beginner’s handbook. 


Hyatt, DELWYN, AND Dopson, BEN- 
NETT M. Mathematics for Navigators. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1944. 106p. 
$1.25. 

A very condensed treatment of the math- 
ematics essential for navigation. There are 
frequent suggestions for practice on skills, 


but then there is not much provision of 
practice material. 


Keen, GRACE, AND HutTcHIns, AR- 
THuR. Let’s All Grow Vegetables. 
University of Minnesota Press, c1944. 
9lp. $1.00. 


A concise and clearly written handbook, 
or rather booklet, for amateur gardeners. 
Good, but rather high priced. 


Linpsay, Rosert Bruce. Handbook 
of Elementary Physics. Dryden Press, 


c1943. 382p. $2.25. 
Very useful supplementary aid to the 
text. Written in an interesting style, but 


not full enough to be used alone as a text- 
book. Aoprexteaately half of the book 
consists of an illustrated dictionary of 
physical terms and appendix of ph sical 
constants, history of physics, and bibliog- 
raphies. 


Loucer, E. F. Plastics from Farm 
and Forest. Plastics Institute, c1943. 
159p. $2.00. , 

Si le accounts of raw materials, pro- 
Pe - — and a great variety of finished prod- 
ucts. Liberally illustrated. 


Pope, FRANCIS, AND Otis, ARTHUR S. 
The Airplane Power Plant. World 
Book Co., c1944. 188p. $1.40. 

Another excellent book for the neophyte 
airman by the authors of Elements of Aero- 
nautics. Both of these books are useful as 
texts for short beginning courses in aero- 


nautics. Both are well organized and clear- 
ly written. 


RInvDE, CHARLES A. Electricity. Har- 
court, Brace and Co., c1943. 466p. 
$1.96. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature is 
the simplicity of the explanations. One of 
the better texts designed for use in pre- 
induction courses. 


U. S. Navy BurEAvu oF AERONAUTICS, 
TRAINING Division. Principles of Fly- 
ing. McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1943. 


337p. $1.50. 


A small book, almost pocket size, which 
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renders in the layman’s language the tech- 
nicalities of airplanes, their parts, theory 
of flight, and general aeronautical terms. 
Has many clear diagrams, spaces for notes, 
and a glossary of fundamental aeronautical 
terms. Definitely a book for the amateur 
or beginning aeronautics student. 


Yor, JOHN H. AND SARVER, LANDON 
A. Organic Analytical Reagents. John 
Wiley and Sons, c1941. 339p. $4.00. 


A comprehensive, well arranged Vame 
for the organic chemists reference, of 
ticular value in the college labora — 
where many reagents are needed for teach- 
ing and research. 


AUMENT, HucH C. Airplane Hy- 
draulic System. Ronald Press, c1943. 
120p. $2.25. 


This book is primarily for airplane me- 
chanics or others needing to understand 
the maintenance and operation of airplane 
hydraulic systems. It gives a very good 
and understandable presentation of the 
subject. 


BaKER, JOHN R. The Scientific Life. 
Macmillan, c1943. 154p. $2.50. 


A plea for the continuation of free en- 
quiry’ in science rather than planned re- 
search directed and controlled by some 
board or other authority. Although writ- 
ten in England, it is pertinent to the United 
States as witness the recent Kilgore Bill 
in the senate. A thoughtful, stimulating 
book worth reading by all scholars over 
fifteen years of age. 


CAHALANE, Victor H. Meeting the 
ee Macmillan, c1943. 133p. 
1.75 


Prepared under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Park Service and the Fish and Wild 
Life Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, this book gives brief 
descriptions, general and _ distinguishing 
characteristics and dramatic illustrations 
of sixty-six important American mammals. 
—_ map and tables included would serve 

. oe to the exact places, where the 
ontmals could be found. It is an exceed- 
ingly attractive, and entertaining 
ook. 


useful 


Daus, Pau. H., Gieason, JoHN M., 
AND WHYBURN, WILLIAM M. Basic 
Mathematics for War and Industry. 
Macmillan, c1944. 277p. $2.00. 

This is an excellent book. It has an 
abundance of very timely illustrations of 


the uses of mathematics. The problem 
material is very pertinent. 


Draney, JoHN. Diesel Locomotives. 
American Technical Society, c1943. 
472Zp. $3.75. 


A full, semi-technical treatment of the 
scientific =e operation, and main- 
tenance of the diesel engine. Most out- 
standing are the numerous diagrams with 
details on the two and four-cycle engines. 
The use of diesels on locomotives is em- 
—z = Topics are well indicated by 
eavy type. 
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GLass, BENTLEY. 
Man. Teachers College, Columbia, 
c1943. 386p. $3.50. 


The aim has been to select material for 
its contribution tewards building a concep- 
tion of the individual as an organism con- 
tinuously growing, and developing along 
lines laid down by the hereditary pattern 
but modifiable by external circumstances. 
A stimulating book. Especially valuable 
reading for all who have to do with the 
training of youth. 


Genes and the 


HIcKEY, JOSEPH J. A Guide to Bird 
Watching. Oxford University Press, 
c1943. 262p. $3.50. 


An excellent guide to the study of birds 
outdoors. This is not a substitute for the 
various books used in bird identification 
but rather a _ stimulating addition. It 
ought to be in every elementary and high 
school library as well as where boy and 
girl scouts read. 


STUDEBAKER, J. W., AND OTHERS. 
Number Stories. Books 1 and 2. Scott, 
Foresman, c1940. 2 vols. $1.36. 


This two book series is striking in its 
simplicity and pointedly = its 
illustrations and pictures. The number con- 
cepts are introduced through stories and 
word-type exercises. The series should be 
quite helpful in ane the child of 
the first and second-grade level with the 
symbols and numbers used in arithmetic. 


VoRONOFF, SERGE. 
Life. 
$3.50. 


This book reviews the work of Voronoff 
on gland transplantation in animals and in 
man and especially his work with human 
sexual gland transplantation. It also gives 
his views as to the supposed rejuvenation 
resulting. A popular and not very critical 
account. 


The Sources of 
Bruce Humphries, c1943. 240p. 


Wuiteway, HELEN LovuIse. Scien- 
tific Method and the Conditions of So- 


cial Intelligence. St. Mary’s, New- 
foundland, Trade Printers, c1943. 
188p. $2.00. 


Miss Whiteway’s thesis is “either there 
is no adequate method of intelligence in 
these dimensions (of human relations and 
conduct) or method must be found other 
than in the pattern of the exact sciences.” 
Her method of approach appears to be ar- 
gumentative rather than analytical. For 
me, this was not a very stimulating book. 


ZEMANSKY, MARK W. Heat and 
Thermodynamics. McGraw-Hill, 
c1943. 390p. $4.00. 


In an unsuccessful attempt to compromise 
between rigor and simplicity, the author 
has let rigor win out. The treatment of 
heat, reversibility, entropy, work, gases, 
and phases is filled with mathematical for- 
mulas and accompanied with tables and 
diagrams. The book is highly theoretical 
and would be suitable for theoretical phy- 
sicists, chemists, and engineers. Problems 
at the end of each chapter. 



































I. To improve pupil work in social studies 
This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies 


skills, and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


2. To increase the number of useful skills 
taught 


Schools have been criticised for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. 


But schools using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, that 
skill—20 skills useful throughout life—in one class!” 


3. To relieve teachers of endless detail 
Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation 
and classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and 


tests, and all resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the 
book, so it may be used by a different class each period. 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 








By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 
2. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 12. How to Use The World Almanac 
How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
+. How to Make an Honest Report 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 
5. How to Use a Dictionary 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
6. How to Use a Map i6. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
7. How to Use an Atlas Figures 
8. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Discus- 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 
sion 19. How to Give an Oral Report 
10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue How te Make a Written Report 


30-day approval—List price $1.50— 


Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, ncludt $1.05 ich, net 
3) or more copt 00 t each 5c each 





INOR PUBLISHING CO. “23a 





























New Professional Texts in Edueation 


IN THE ELEMENTARY FIELD 


Caswell—Education in the Elementary School 
Macomber—Guiding Child Development in the Elementary School 
Leonard & others—The Child at Home and School 

Headley & Foster—Observations in the Kindergarten 


IN THE HIGH SCHOOL FIELD 


Williams—Secondary Schools for American Youth 
Risk—Principles and Practices of Teaching in the High School 
Koos—Administering the Secondary School 

Pierce—Developing a High School Curriculum 

Spears—The Emerging High School Curriculum and Its Direction 


GENERAL 


Bolton & Corbally—Educational Sociology 
Hartmann—Educational Psychology 
Ulich—Fundamentals of Democratic Education 


Correspondence in regard to these books is cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 2 CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 

















TODAY MORE THAN EVER 
TEACHERS DEPEND UPON 


WEBSTER WORKBOOKS / 
MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 


Grodes 1 through 8 — a book for each grade. 
Moakes the teaching of Arithmetic easy. List 


READING SEATWORK 


Pre-Primer through 2nd grade. Develops quick- 
ness and accuracy. List price 


SAFETY SAM SERIES 


Grodes 1! through 6 — a book for each grade. 
A new, modern safety program which requires 
mo extra teachers, no extra class periods ...a 
port of the reading program. 


THESE AND MORE THAN 100 TITLES 
IN THE NEW 1944 


WEBSTER WORKBOOK CATALOG 





Send for your free copy today! 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGCGION AVE ST. touis 3, MO. 








